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ABSTRACT. 

Th^e^five chapters of this repart describe the 
development/ of a descriptive moael of writing instruction in grades 
i:htfee through '^x. Data rep9rted came from a study that 'included ^ 
observations ofvJSO classes of writing Instruction _in eight 
classrooms throughout one school year. Following the first two 
, chapters, which offer ari>6verview of the stqdy and its design, the 
remaining chapters describe (1) the. constraints on writing 
instruction by forces outside the* classroom, (2) the components of 
the deve^loped mpdel and the patterns of* teaching behavior that were 
derived by using it, and "(3) the potential fdr using progressive 
coditig of student and teacher activity during a writing lesson to 
design more effective writing ins-truction. Appendixes include 
observation schedules and writing assignments, a ctrriculuB for 
writinq instruction for grades three through s>x, an annotated 
bibliograt>hy <5f writing instruction in the elementary schools, and 
further details about study results and instrumentation. (AEA) 
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Executive Sunmary 

This' Study developed. a descriptive model of writing 

instruction in grades three through jsix which accounts for 

both the characteristics and tij^ varijRtions of this in- 

. ^ structional process. Grounded in the situations, that 

define writing instruction/ this model was derived by 

naturalistic observation in eight classrooms in Rhode Island 

throughout one school *year. Fifteen observers^ including 

eight teachers ^ progressively coded the observed, data 

and tested the coding system for its validity and reliability 

The report of this study also describes the ijistitutional 

context within which the instruction occurred, 

Sihce this study was intended to map a territory for * 

future research, we conducted various . correlation studies/ 

^ using the profiles of the%nstructional model, the analytic . 
f 

assessment of the students' writing', the teachers • plans as 
represented in their daily logs, & set of characteristics of 
the student population, and the students' comments about 
wri-ting. We also analyzed the writing assignments £o which 
\^ students responded. Correlation studies of these various 
data yielded findings which indicated* directions, for future 
^research. The research tasks would be directed toward 
refining the components~of a planning system, to support the* 
. classroom teacher. All of these tasks could t^e performed 
p by teachers, administrators, and research specialists 



working in, collaboration. 

Th« more, protninent features of this descriptive study 
are briefly cited in five sections Of this summary. They 
incl\^de (1) the ^rationale of tkie study, (2) its. research 
design, (3) the envirohmentarl constraints on writing instruc- 
tion in this setting, (4) the constants and variables of the 

V 1 

instructional model der^ived by the research teain^ (5) a 
classification of other findings and some indication of new' 
resear^ch tasks that might relevant to these findings. 

Rationale ^ 

In order to achieve the^ purpose of this exploratory 
study, the research team engaged in collaborative, naturalistic 
observation. The lack of any historical research base 
addressed to writing instruction necessitated this decision. 
In the absence of any suAh base, the generation of hypotheses 
to be tested later would hdve been of questionable value. 
Such* hypotheses require closures which might have caused us 
to reject valuable data prematurely. We began, therefore, 
with no hypotheses to prove or to disprove. Instead, we^ 
addressed three leading question§^^ What is writing 
instruction in the elementary schools? What forces directly 
in'f luence^ this writing instruction? And how can collaborative 
research be used to define effective wtitfing instruction? 

As these questions indicate r we wanted to test a mode 
of inquiry as^ell ^s the information ^at^t might^ yield. [ 
With no hypotheses and no reason to treat teachers as 



subjects we were able to create a research* design that 

» • ' *■ 

ensured each team member an equal a,nd significant role in 

gathering and interpreting data. By engaging e§»^h other 
as peers, we could all gain access to^ information previous- 
ly^ unavailable to .any of usi 

Research Design 

•The team consisted of eight teachers representing 

grades three through six and also acting a^ . nonrparticipant 

• ^ 

observers in one another's classrooms; five other non- 
participant pbSerj^e^rs/ who were teachers or researchers 
or, in some cases^'^ both; the principal investig 



^M:or; 



/consultant from the, Rnode Islhnd Department of Education^ 

a project cocJifQinatorj and ^our research assistants 
' designated to special tasks. Our primary tasi^ was to test 
a set of procedures by w^ich teachers ^ researchers^ and 
administrators could precisely desdjfebe and classify the 
components of writing instruction. We intended to derive 
a model that would be conceptualljrvsiinple and valid ^ that 
would also accommodate inter-rater reliability and. yield 
data from which giaidelines f or future research might be 
inferred. . - * " . 

The observers ' classroom notes constituted our 
primary source of data, which wa'^ augmented by information 
derived from bi-weelcly conference. Together , the primary 
data in the observers' records and the derivative data in 

. the minutes of these conferences comprised an observation 
corpus which was our major source of information. In order 

^ (\ 

iii 

. '■» - ... 



to audit the Information cori^us and to provide opportunities 
for comparison/ we gathered information, from various other . 



sources which fall unevenly into fotir categories. / 

The most extensive category pertains to> the ^ight . 
teachers on t;he team. In additioh to being the source of 
the primary / observed information , they nere also the I 
source^ of derived information by reason of their commentary 
on every aspect of what we observed in their classrooms. 
The various kinds of dat^ that thjey provided were highly 
evident throughout pur stuSy^ and to categorize th^sm is 



tantamount to writing this report. Essentially^ the teachers 
^afovided data as observers and pbserved^ as respondents to 
questionnaires, as authors of writing assignments, and as 
diiriSts pf their own teaching. 

A second category of information pertains to the 
institijtional context within which these eight teachers worked 
The sourc^ or d^ita sxibsumed into this category were the 
legislative and administrative r^ords which inform tfeaching 
procedures, as vfell as the instructional materl^als wh^^h the 
teachers i^sed. ^he other two categories of data pertained! to 
the students and' to their writing.^ Information 'from, these \ 
so«u:ces supplies the categorical bases for most of our 
correlation studies involving the observation corpus. 

Environmental Constyaints j : 

As we began to assemble informc^ion during the year, we 
realized that the contextual constraints of an institutional 
nature were formidable and far more limiting than the. teachers 
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first perciBived them to be. Each of these teachers taught 
in a deterministic environment. Factors eaternal to* their * 
classrooms 'determine^! virtually every, aspect pf the time 
. and spice with^ri^ which they worked. Mandates from ^arious 
levels in the adminisftrative hierarchy, disbursemeitt qf 
funds,, the placement and grouping of students, and 
institutionalized tests and textbook materials all circum- 
scribed a concept of- writing for teacherg to address? 
without specifying the means of addressing it. In such an 
environment a teacher's goals and intentipns characteristi- 
cally represent an attempt to accommodate these external 
forges in one way or another^ to take useful advantage of 
them wherever possible or otherwise 'to* minimi-ze their effects 
On the other hand^ the bonstralnts presumably associated ^th 
the student populations never materialized statistically. 
More important,^ the teachers on the team never did rega/d 
the characteristics of students as limiting to v^riting' 
instruction, 

The Instructional Model 

Although the limits of our data base preclude a 
generalized. answer to the question — "VThat is ^writing instruc- 
tion?" — cur study describes a meahs of providing such art 
answer. From a limited setting we derived a model of writing 
instruction that is^ stable enough to be tested by more 
writing instruction in many other settings. Writing v 
instruction is bewilderingly complex, and this model addresses 



t'hat complexity; It is comprised of a set* of constants ^nd 
a seti of variables that accommodate an estimable range of 

behavior. Developed throughout ten observation cycles lii 

* 

one school year^ the model Is based on the description of . 
^160 classes of writing Insit^riptlon .In eight classrooms, 
as recorded by thirteen obl^ervers. " - 

Through a procedure of "progressive coding, the observers 
described kinds of instructional behavior, adjusted ±he 
descriptions to^ fit- this behavior, then tested them against 
more observed behavior*. By this procedure we slowly - 
evolyled SKiccesslve versions of a mo'S^l of writing Instruc- 



tion. Each version, tested ^y more observed behavior, 
became the basis for^ th^^ next ; each generation of 6odes 
delineated the instructional process more* precisely . 
This progressive coding continued until the^observed 
components of wtiting instruction were steible enough 
to sustain reliable observation. 

^Through this process we observed the basic unit- of 
writing instruction in these classes to be the writing^ 
lesson. The wr^-ting task sets the boundaries of a writing 
lesson, but 1^ of little use in describing the lesson. 
Rather, according to our observational data, a witing les^n 
is delineated by activities in which teacher and students 
engage. Each lesson 'consists of some subset of nine 
activities. Specifically, it is a given sequence of 
activities, which may include sojtie repeated activities. 
These nine activities are (1) presenting (information) , 

vi 



(2) giving instructiojis, (3) orienting, (4)^j;[gyi4ii^lTig^ 

(5) 'writing, (6) rewriting, (7) .sharing writing, (8) evaluating, 

and (9) editing^ . ^ 

^These activities are the constants of « this descriptive 
model. In any giv^fi lesson, however, each activity is ' 

V ■ ■ - 

modified by three .kinds of variables: its dura-tion, its order 
in a sequence of the other activi€ies, and those mqdal ' 
characteri9tics which deter;g^ne its precise natur.e. Even 
if two lessons were comprised of the same activities 
extending over the same span of time (a .phenomenon which we 
never ob^erved)^, they^ would still be* di-stinguishable by any 
one of these/ variables • 

The complexity delineated' by this jarofile 's activities- 
and characteristics is systematic, no^»andom;. its. ordering 
principal is that writing instruction is recursi^; i.e.,* 
•speycified activities recur in different circumstances^ until a 
given condition is met. The teacher makes decisions throughout 
a lesson, but there is more to this recurrence than merely 
repetition. De'cision-making,, recurs indefinitely untile 
sg^^cified conditioi^ is met; the instructional proces? is 
recursive, like a structured loop in a computer program. 
Such recursion results from a continuous interaction 
between teacher and student. There is a compelling 
reason for writing instruction to be characterized — 
, by such -a high level of interaction between stddents • 
and teacher. The instructional effor^is recursive 
because the; process of Nwriting is recurs^I^^ The teacher's 
decisions about how and when to, interact are necessarily 

vii ^ ' 



responsive to this process, w^i^h a x 

• fo^ ^t * QIC"" 

ferent stage of occurrence fo^^ e^C^ k /{^^^ 

^ ^^v)^^ *ny given time 

After testing this piodel ^cto^^^ ^ ^ ^^^^^cjm' 
concluded tl? at -writing instru^t^^^ >^ i^^^^^^^ti dif£ tnt 

from instruction in other s^bj^ct^' ^ ^ ^^nr>^ 

^ **c^^^sion 

suggests a simple line of reas<?ni^'^* ^©d^^^^ effective 

teaching in other subjects ar^ nci« ^{^^^rOp^^*^^ fo^ writing 

instruction; any systematic iij^jjfO^^^^^^ ^fi ^^^^ij^^ instrub- 

tion'must evolve from the Gont^>«t , ^ t^-^^ -^he*. «^ • T 
- / ^i*- *stj:-uCtion; 

the designjfor such improvement ^'^^^J.^^ pe'^*^^^ whatf ' 

teachers actually do and fraun^tj i^' ^ 0^ ^q. 

r ^ ^ ^k-td^ ^ey perceive 

what they do . , ' • • 

Toward the Design of Effective ^ Wrj^^v^^^^^^,££HS>^^ 

-'-Tf^e final question that ^^^^^^^.H^" """^h collaborative 
research be used to design ef fgcJtj.^^ V^i-^^^^ ^^s-ttoCtioii1>— 
.impaies that "effectiveness" <>^t^ X>^ S^i^^^ "^^^in^d. that the 
design task is feasible, ^and tb^^t '""X^^oi^^^^^ research has 
a r<51e in the achievement of tbi-S ^ i?*^^ ^W^^gs confiri(i 

these implications, along with ^o^"^ ^t^^^^ ^^^^ study 
has generated, iji a context of i^i 

* Effective writitig instruction ^^^^ pa ^^^^^ti^jy^ally 
defined in terfos of the n teacher's ^^^^ i,o^*^"^^^^ng roces 

in the classroom, ba6ed on a ta'?^^''^^ ^a^^^^ * i • ^ > 

^ ^ 5aCi4,itate 

any given student's composing. *"'^^ing instruction 

is the^teacher's consistent int^r^^^ 5^ Students at 

all points of response so as tn yi^^ ^tL^^^ ^x^^ ^ ^_ ^ 

, cr ^^c^oine at each 

point; the outcome w^ll be som^ >^gP^^^ ^^u^e^t^s 
• ' ■ 12 vUi 



learning behavior. This tactickl urgency^ however, cannot 
be consistently accommodated-^hit is, the teAdtjing process 
will probabl:5f not be e^f ectxve?^merely by the teacKlr 
working intuitively. Some comprehensive support systef^*^ 
needed to furnish reference positions^ to guide the teacher's 
rapid changes fr6m, one point to another; as long as those 



changes are ad hj?c in nature, the ef f ectiverfess of the 
te^hing wiH remain, in doubt . . , - 



^ if' 




The. model of wri^ting instruction derived from -thi^ 

stu^y may be a useful guide to the desigik of' s.uch a suJ>port 

f9 j ■ ■ ■ ' I ■ ' 

system; but it is not definitive. ^ It can, and should^ 
sustain further testing? m particular, each of the nine 
activities could bear scrutiny by further progressive 
'coding. With . further ' observations in a different setti 
a team of teachers 'and researchers might determine the 
rationale of each activity (its purpose and function), its 
desired outcome, and wd^s of measuring that outcome. 

The patterns ^at we derived from the error analysis' 
of student^^^ose alscr indicate some directions for research. 
One element in the design of effective writing instruction 
is a* scope and sequence for long-range planning. We 
analyzed the writing outcome p€ the students in this study 
fb'r patterns t'hat might pertain to this element. And we * 
had in mind a series of leading questions. Does writing 
instruction need to be a continuum of repeated reviews for 
each student? What are the growth factors that might 
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determine or modify a curriculxan? When is the writer ready, 
to learn to use new constraints? Which ones can the students 
be. expected to master, and at what stage? Which ones will 
require reviewing in^the long-range .scheme? , 

The variance among ^ pattern^ is rich with possibilities 
for researchers interested in developing a scope and sequence 
based on writing constraints , but it also makes the analytic 
assessment of writing vulnerable to misinterpretations with 
serious' consequences. One such mi sinterpreta^t^i^n would be Vo 
view errors consistently in a negative way. Might not such, 
errors .indicate that the student is attempting a new structure 
one which has yet to be learned? Another, such misinterpreta- 
tion would be the summative evaluation of a tea^qher based on 
errors in the students' written texts. As tempting as it 
might bey such a judgment would be simplistic; it would 
imply that error freqmency in. a group of texts is a precise 
/measure of instructional quality which, our study indicates, 
it is not. ' ^ 

Part^.of this study consisted- of an analysis of the"^ 
writing tasks assigned by the teache^ throuCrhout- the year. 
The teachers sepajjately assigned these tasks according to ' 
theit owji instructionpal^goals and schedules. This infoitoal 
set of assigfi^eiits consisted largely of ^ri^er-oriented tasks 
ii||^rade^|^ree ahd four and more reader-oriented and text-- 
oriented tasks in grades five^and six. .As a function of these 
modes, ^he assignments made inc:^easingly )^if f icult conceptual' 
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demands -on the writers as grade levels increased. 

A dif ferent^set of tasks entailed our identifying 
several kinds of stiidenV characteristics and' ju^c^aposfhg 

them with the writing outcome. We identified five 

. ' ^ ^ i \ , 

characteristics for jpiis procedure: a student's grade^ ' 
levels socioeconomi^ic status, gender, scores Jpi readincr and 
in mathematics / and also writing At hon\e. This section of 
^ our findings reports the correspondences that we dis,covered. 
Significantly// the derived data support the teaiiSiers ' 
insights cdjout the efforts of these various cha«icteristics 
on writinjg ability. As they insisted, grade level is either 
unrelated to writing outcome or related so imprecisely that 
it appears to be of little use in developing .a scope and 
sequence for progressive control over the constraints on 
the writing process. >• 

Socioeconomic status and gender also appear to have 
little effect on students' abilities. The three other* 
charactpristicsy however, wer^ significantly related to 
changes in the error pa^tterns of the writing outcome. One 
characteristic is ability in reading, another is ability 
in mathematics, and the third is writing at home. But these 
cocrespdbdences are qualified. The first two correspondences 
between writing outcome and reading, or math ability, as the 
teachers also insisted, need not be a fixed determinant, 
since these abilities are subject to modification. The 
third correrspondence, between writing outcome and writing 
at home, 'reveals a relationship but no clea^ direction of 
causality. Which one influences the other? , 



Finally, our findings indicate the f easibility\of t 

basing instructional plans on students as individuals 

■ T^-^- - / - . ' ' " ^ . * 

Tfather than on grptips of students. And the profiles . 

derived from. the instructidnal model indicate that the 

teacher's tactical planning — typically based on the needs 

*of individual/ students — often preempts prior plans,; If 

any prior planning is to engender effective instruction, 

therefore, it would appear that such planning must 

accommodate the teacher's tactical situation-- and not . 

the other way around. 





Chapter One 



The Need for a Conunon Language: 
* StDine Indicative Questions 



^ Received. opinion in the education community holds that most 
children learn how -to wriVe in sch&fel and th&t their learning ' • 
depends primarily on the effectiveness of the instruction they 
receive . ' But -effectiye writing instruction is an ideal, some 
presumable quality of writing instruction, and it will remain 
merely that until writing instruction itself can be defined. 
This, report, addresses the necessary fijfst task of ^definition: 
a description c^f what constitutes writing instruction in. a given 
setting a^ observed over an e-xtended period of time. >In a prac-, 
tical sense the eli^ientary, grades make an appropriate setting for 
this first task. Focusing on the early grades makes especially 
good sense in view Donald Graves's findings for the Ford 
Foundation. Graves (1978) observes, "Of all the^chool years, 
K-12, the most writing was conducted in the primary .year^^^^^^md 
proportionately declined with each successive grade level"^ 
(p. e'ssy . We addressed this task in this setting, therefore, 
hoping that whatever we might find would make some early and> 
substantial contribution to %J^e present state oS the art of ^ ^ 
writing' instruction. * . , 

We began our search for a definition with the premise 
that attempts ^to asfse^s writing instruption have not yet b^en 
successful. Richard Larson (1979) has confirmed this point in' 



a working paper for the Conference on "iCoilege Composition and 
Comnfiinication from its' committee on teacher evaluation. L^son . 
categorizes the five basic ways in whicli writing instructdrs are 
generally evaluated: (1) observation of classes, (2) insWtion 
of students' gomments, (3) inspection of a teacher'^ assigiimfeiits< 
(4) self-evaluation by the teacher, and (5) '^^examination .of ^e 
writing outcome; and he explains how each of these procedures is 
currently defective or .inadequate.' Moreover, little- progress 
has been made in developing the knowledge necessary to implemerit 
such evaluation. According to Larson,- '^-Ujfre is not efren a body 
of research literature looking to. the development of such 
knowledge" (p. 4) . ^ ^\ ^ ^ 

> / Both, scholars and teachers are likely resources in the quest 
for a jaeans of evaluating writing instruction, but npt through , 
their separate efforts. We might assxime, for example, that 
. scholars would contribute a valid, precise, and comprehensive 
•definition of writing, So ^that teachers might at least know 'the* - 
domain of thp subject. But the .findings of ,current rjBsearch In ^ 
com^sition theory make such an assumption questionable, nottfjlth- 
standing the intensive effort that ' scholars have' committed**\o the 
components of such a definition. Aware of ' the "writing crisis" 
long before it became newsworthy in the early" IS 7a' s^- composition 
theorists have ^produced confounding hypotheses; ^'^^^^ the 
aggregate;, their -hypotheses increase rather thah^^1^|^§8se the qap 
between theory .and practice. Spme years before the appe^r^ncie 
of Newsweek ' s. cover s torv > VWhy Johnny Can't Write" (Shiels, 
1975), several schoiars,, including Parke (1961), Braddock et a 
(1J?63) , and^ Meckel (1963) , had already proposed the need for' 




extensive study of writing behavior. Reviewing research in 
wiriting and writing instruction^ Braddpck cited five methodolo- 
gical studies yith "intrinsic merits and interest^^ (p.'56), | 
which could s^rve as points of departure fof continuing research, 
.The current state of the art can be assessed in re«?ect to that 
survey of scholarship/Nesoeciall/ to its confident t^e. The 



editors affirmed the feasibility of (Resigning related research 
projects, and they confidently expected that such research jwould 
significantly affect writing instruction and writing a'chievement • 

But now, seventeen yeats later, after intensive peMpnal 
and institutional effort and despite prodigious publication, 
the scholarship about writing and writing instruction is f rag- 
mehted, contj:ad'£ct/>ry , parochial, often arbitrary, and generally 
alien , to" th^ teachers whose task it is to teach writing. In 
their anthology of research in composition. Cooper and Odell (1978) 

call attention to their own radically different assessment of 

■ ■ / •L ' . 

the sil^^tioh. The studies included in their volume promise 
no cpntrol ling knowledge of writing as either a product or a 
process, and the editors compound one's reservations about^ 
the state of the art, offering merely the possibility of find- 
ing ways "to lift ourselves out of our .own ignorance (p. xiii) . 



Cooper and Odell con Vey an acute sense of unfinished business 
Scholars in conposition theory are trying to explain 



phenomena Jthat are not usually measurable, so they must neces- 



sarily generate lm)otheses. To help describe the expansive 

4n4; centrifugal naiure of their efforts, it is iiiseful'to refer 

to .a basic paradigm for building theories by stages; (1) classify 



information; (?) derive hypotheses pefrtinent to the categories; 
(3^) test these hypotheses against new information and (4) revise- 

and ^refine them; finally (5).. relate /the hypotheses to each other 

f. / ' • ■ 

within 'superordinate categories. Tjriese five stages of informa- 
tion procecsgLng help one to s\immari/ze the state of the art. 
The reseiarch efforts' xn compositibn theory are generally limited 
to the first two stages: classifying information and deriving ^ 
hypotheses. ' In general^ , no clear/ relationship has b^n 
blished aunong the memy arbitr|^^matj^(^l^es and m|Ulti7lll!il^^^ ' 
hypotheses currently 
, ' As Gage (1964) ha^^^pB(^^ state of the art' of .' 

compositipn theory is "^^^tadigmatic •;" The contents of 
every NCTE periodical att^S't to/ this. The exchange of infor- 



mation among scholars. a$^ teachers suggests the logic of the 
classified section of a newspaper, where help wantecl arid 
f- . services offjBred rarely intersect . Occasional bibliographies 
and various/ efforts at taxonomy have been immensely helpful 
' during the past fxve vears, but they tend to be momentary 
~ stays against confusion.. . 

For the classroom teacher the incoherence of this scholar- 

^ship lies particularly in the^ first stage of the research^ 

^ ' ■ ' . . . • ^ ^ ' • ■ V_ 

paradigm, the categorizing of information: specif icallyAin 

the abundant revision of extant classifications and the 

abrupt StpJpearance of new ones. Scholars record and describe 

information about the writing 'process in dozens of porous 

categories. The most frequent groupings of information in 
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current usage are probably "invention/' "stages of writing/' 

revision^/', "audience/' "modes of discourse/' and "evaluation/' 
The eScpanfeive dynamism of ^ the scholarship in genpraL can be 
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observe^ in the usage of any onevof these. categ( 

\ 

fonside^r for example^ tKe concept -of "stages of writing/' 
Tjftese stages were first delineated by RoKjnan (1965)^ who con- 
]feiv^ of " pre-writing/ writi^ng/ and rewriting. Rohman's stages^ 
lowevelr, canndt be equated wi^th those tjiat Britton (1975) called 
"preparation/" "incubation/' ^nd . "articulation/' whi<:h he later 
changed to "Conception/' "incubation/' and "production" (1978); 
nor^.are they similar to those. which Murray (1978) refers to as 
"prevision/' "vision/' and "revision,^" Some earlier ciassifica- 
. tions implied that stages of writing are discrete^ but this pre- 
mise .has -been challenged by Peter Elbow (1973)^ who proposed that 
the writer Invents a^s well ^9 revises in cyclical patterns 
throughoutpthe writingyprocesS/ and by Murray 11978) / Nold- jl977) 
and Sommers (197JB)^ who tiold that revision occurs withinVgach of 
Rohman's categories. - Thje entire concept of discrete stages of 
a process has been^ totaily modified though successive qualifi- 
cations wh^tk redefine tljis process as being recursive.. ' How 
^sTioilld thfe tether address this dilemma of conflicting hypotheses? 
Another familiar category- of information about writing is 
"mod^s of discourse," ana th^dissoHcint classifications of this 
concept offer another example of hypotheses that are continually 
being amended and qualified. Commoiy^ designated as narration , 
description, exposition, and logic^T argumentation, these modes 

s . ' . ' . - . /' 
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focused on writing as a product. Then came substantial changes. 
Moffett (1568) defined them in termar of degrees of abstpfactness 
as well ^s measures of distan«e between writer and audience^ 

^Kinneavy (1971) refined their rhetorical value to accommodate 
the various purposes 6t (discourse. Both Emig (1971) and Britton 
(1975) reformulated these modes t9 accommodate an emphasis on 

writing ass^process, but their reformulations differ from each 

other. Faced with these uneven^ disparate^ views ^ how should 

* ■ 
the teacher explain the modes of discourse? 

The domain of composition theory has "been increasing ^ and 

the' manifold . hypotheses q,bout i'll-defihed. categories of 

informatijon have been derived from nlahy disciplines^ Vincluding 

logic, general linguistics, t^sycholinguis^ics , sociolinguistics , 

cognitive-developmental psychology, information'* theory , afti- . 

ficial intelligence, and ^emiotics.^ Researchers tend to celer 

brate this dynamism. « As* Barritt and Kroll observe (1978) in 

/J their comments on cognitive-developmental psychology, "at 

. present, the best course for research in' composing is probably ^ 

^eclectic: choosing from a diversiti' of methods and combining 

various research paradigms " (p. 57) ; * 

The clagiroom teacher may readily sympathize with King's 

plea (1978) for a theory to describe the state of the art or 

agjre^ with de Beaugrande's observation (1978) that "a discipline 

which refuses to focus upon the totality o'f language use is 

unlikel^ to contribute directly to the development of a program 

•for teaching people- to use language better " (p. 135). Indeed, 

the development of sudh a program seems improbable. Composition * 
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theorists take it for granted that they must build new cate- 
^ gories in order^to present their interpretations of coitposing 
(Britton, 197S) • Morg^o the point, tjiey even invite other 
scholars to build new category systems (Emig, 1978) • This ^ 
proliferatipn of categories is a useful heuristic for tlieorists, 
but how does it affect writing instructors? 

Jbhn Mellon (1977) sternly answers this question ^ "We 
have no theories of teaching Hunches aiiH^ypo theses are not 
• theories,' Last semester's successful* lesson plans are not 
theories. Observations of externalized behaviors of persons 
engaged in composing are- not theories. Statistical tabula- 
. tions op syntactic structures are hot theories, 'The classroom 
\ practice of professional writers* turned teachers is not a 

theory. Even the most ingenious schemes for categorizing^ the 

4 

spectrum of discourse. ... are not instructional theories 
(p.* 2). Reviewing the instructional materials that hatve re- 
suited ^rom composition research/ Mellon is pessimisitic . 
They reveal the "influence of faddishness/ nearsigjvtedness ^ 
vulnerability to the hard educational sell coupled with a , ^ 

naive belief in simple solutions^ and often a tendencX^ to 
post with unseemly haste to commercial publication" .(p{>>^3-4) . 

What is the relationshi^between researchers and teachers 
of writing? Researchers are aware^ that current- scholarship 
has not filtered into classroom practice. . Attempting to explain 
why this is so, however, they generally do not mention the 
myriad hypotheses and the confusion o^i^^neven statements about 
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con^josing which dedicated teachers must supposedly^sif t through, 
instead, trying to a'ccbunt for the gap between research and 
practice, th^y typically focus on the teacher, emphasizing 
what is wrong-headed about current practice. Giroui^ (1978) 
sunnnarizes what he perceives tito be generalized attitudes; he 
describes three kinds of* conventional Assumptions that teacherS 
make, .which are variously at odds witrf contemporary scholarship 
and which 'hamper waiting instruction. He calls them technocratic 
piimetic, and romantic / "and he observes that they all nurture 
misgtiided notions of writing. The technocratic assumption leads 
£a_strict emphasis ,on/rules and exhortations. The mimetic ^ 
Assumption leads to a mode of instruction in which students read 
mqdels of good writing and then supposedly imitate these models. 
The romantic assumptiory accomodates a need to maUce the student 
'^eel good" about writing,, engendering an affective Response to 
writing^ at the expense of understanding its essentially cognitive 
nature. 

The technocratic emphafl|is that GiCoux refers to reflects a 
.wifcle syst^ of instruction which Young (1978) calls the "current 
traditional paradigm," and which he characterizes in ^this manner: 
"ISie emphasis on the composed product rather than the composing 
process; the^ analysis of discourse into words, sentences, and ^ 
paragraphs; the- classification of disqourse into description, 
narration, exposition, ahd argument; the' strong concern with 
usage (syhtax, spelling, punctuation) and with .style (economy, 
clarity, emphasis); the preoccupation with the informal essay 



and ;trtgy research paper; and^so on" (p. 31), Despite the' 

insistence of contemporary thiebrists that these assximptions 

are simply not founded on what we now know ed^out waiting ^ 

Young implies, the paradigm nevertheless prevails, ^ 

Like Young, most scholars who address this subject asstime 

that a problem exists^ but they identify the problem differently. 

« 

According to Stewart (1978) , teachers employ outdated theories 
because "composition research and teacKing have not been con-^ 
sidered ir>tellectually respectable .• • " (p. 175)^ According 
to Brown (19 75) , teachers are ca\ight up in their own academic ' 
systems and, therefore, encourage their students to write ^ 
"safe," b'oring essays. According to Graves (1975), teachers 
present writing as a form of punishment rather than as an 
active. expression of ideas and feelings. According to Emig 
M1977),the teaching of writing in elementaiy and secondary 
schools negatively affects the students' attitudes toward 
writing. The authoifs of these articles characteristically ^ 
asstime that teachers must change what they are doing if writing 
instruction is to improve. ' 

The need for change is defensible. Proposing any given 
6hange mayxor may not be sound, but, in cuiy ckse, unless there 
is clear indication of how to manage such qhange, the proposal 
is '^us^less . And if lan explanation represents some hypothesis 
of the^ observer , it is likely to sound patronizing: teachers 



should encourage students to write things that are enjoyable to 

, • - ■ / . ' 

read (Brown, 1975) ; teachers should teach writing as an interdisci 
plinary endeavor (Fox, 19 76) ; teacher^ should help the istudents j 
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establish-a liiglf degree of comf otf wi<^^ ^ V^^tiK^ 

^ , . ^J)^ ^ ^ask . ' 

(Hippie, 1975) ; and so on. * 

. . ' ■/ ■ >•'•.. • . ''^ 

Some projects involving teach^rg '^i^^^^l '• 

. - ^ ^ ^^P> r^seacch.on' . 

writing instrxiction have been fruit^fvi^-' i ^ir^ ^^Ve. 

. * '^tl*® ^ not. In 

any case, documenting^an opinfbn apoiX^^ V« • 

» : , instruction 

is inadequate, especially if sucH <Joc:^v ♦•i'^'^ ^nr.- 

• ^ . ' ^tJ^^^ ■ ^i«it0 teach- . 

ers, .is not likely to engage teacK^rs^x «fj ®xck 

-7 - . cP® • ^^^e with 

researchers. ■ > 

Th« in^adequacy of teacher pr^par^*^^. °onunrs„, 

■ - ' '^nly cited 

among descriptions of present wri*.ing ^^^^ .J<;ion, 

^ ' , V c> a . POsing the . 

question of what to do cOaout it., f^as*^^^ 'itiv 

' ^ea that 

teachers in 'general have not been txai%^ j- /rit^ ^ / ^ 

^ ' H IjO . tii^t secon- 

dary school teachers of English hav^ *'^^k' -.^ti"®*^ s 

^ ' literature 

rather than writing, and that "elamfiti^^A. ^y)P°'^ \^ 

^ , . / V ^cP ^achers fre- 

quently do not eyen have the backcuj^JUiT fc 

, ^ ^'^ 7 S^?*'-'' literature, 

which might enable therti to respond to/ ^,'<jten . 

' / ^ v/^* •/'or^ji' (p. 597^ 

And Graves (1978) documents a stat^^A^^ 3 v 0^ a*^v . 

/ '*^\C^ < Institu- 

tional measures to redress this al^ii^t^^K f^tn>^i 

' . ^ \ J tirainin^. 
"In a random survey " of 3r univerai^ie^' \„ e^tJ^^ 

r >° *^t i6a . : 

courses were offered in reading^ 3o i^i ^i^, jr-^^'s 

'. ' . / "^it^rature, 

21 in language arts,, and only/two eiJ^ -n^'^? c^* 

7 '^^^^ ^ Vriting-" 

(p. 638) . 

- _^ Walmsley (1980) opts /for shotir»9 , ^^^ch^^ 

/ / / • training 

insfltitutions in this respect. BaspcJ c?^^, ^-i^'^ri^i^ • 

^ . ^ f ® ^^^^^^'^ addressed 

to one group of elemen/ary teachers wft^ /J^P^ta . 

. . * / ® ^M^^ in workshops 

on writing instructioh and another d^o'^^ iJ-^d 

, / „> ^ ^' graduate 

course on elementari^ reading — eighi-v-t^*^ . k^-^s 

/ ^^^"^^^ ^ ^Il-Walni^l6y 
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observes that even such intereptqd teachers as these "have 
very limited training experiences, and appear to know rather 
little s^DOut writing authorities . and about where to find good' 
articles on writing research or curriculum." (p- 734) 

But W^lmsley's proposition that pr^-service training 
-be overhauled, hwever fruitful, seems not to address two separ- 
ate but self -evident obstacles. o\e concerns formal instruction, 
which, in view^bf the shifting hypotheses that coiflprise composi- 
tion theory, would be continuously subject to revision. 
Other obstacle concerns^ the placement of teachers. Most teachets 
who will be working during the next seven or eight years are 
alrfeady in place; their situation calls for continuous reinforce- 
ment in precisely what they are teaching while they are teaching 
it. ' ^ 

^ One durable prospect for learning on the job was suggested 
nearly twenty years ago in NCTE's reportj^ ^The National Interest 
and t^he Tei^aching of English (1961). One of five suggestions 
for focusing study on various subjects, including composition, 
was this: "EnlcQuraging teams .of college schblars to work with 
teachers in local schools" (P- 4) . More recent commentary helps 
to put this suggestion into perspective. "Teachers^ riglitfully 
seek out Ideas which have direct application to their classroom 
teachiijg," Lucking (1978) observes, "and the truly gopd teachers 
probably wish to understand thoroughly the reasons for selecting 
one teaching approach over another" (p. 578). He suggests that 
all training closely ^eoordinate both language theory and teaching 
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methodology with the classroom teaching itself. Chew and \ 
Schlawin (1978) offer a prudent caution about the ways of 
integrating these disparate bodies of knowledge. "Too often 

inservice programs patronize teachers instead of capitalizing 

» 

on the expertise they have developed in the classroom" (p. 602) . 
^ Given all these considerations, how might researchers 

* collaborate with teachers to generate a precise description of 
writing instruction? Doubtful of tlfe research .mode that .pre-/" 
sents t;|^achers as subjects with, little or no understanding of 
the researcher's a priori hypotheses/ we decided-'to' engage in 
a. collaborative study which, by its nature, would preclude such 
hypotheses. We had no hypotheses to prove or to disprove. We . 
therefore could not --and would not — interfere with the process 
of discovering whatever' we might find. As teachers and research- 
ers interacting, we planned to describe and then to analyze 
what we described, so' that subsequent studies flight refine and 
develop our findings, l^he testing of hypotheses, thereby, was 
at least two steps beyond our study. 

Even so this project would present other problems in re- 
search procedures, and somie oi them would be unique. Most 
studies, even those .which Medley (1977) carefully sel^ts on the 
basis of empirically obtained relationships, do not appear to be 
general! zable to the observation of writing instruction. ( More- 
over, even current hypotheses about teaching would require modi- 
fications. Berliner's notion (1978) of "academic learning time" a 
^ effect on student achievement was seductive, but since writing 
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in the elemente^ry schools is\of teip/merged with other language 



arts (reading, speaking, and! list^ 



ining*)v an observer would find 



it difficult t^o separate -the tjjwe^ lock assigned to 5jm.ting. 

It beccune evident, therefor^, tihat a whole new frcimework 
had to be designee? for observing writing instruction/ Griffin 
(1977) haa elipressed such a Heed. Significantly, she notes 
that such an observation should be natural, rather than experi- 
mental, focused on the act or process rather than one the 

, result or product, and addressed directly to behavior rather 

' I * 

than to coded reports about behavioil* 

, » -f - 

Dunkin and'^Biddle's notion (1974) of the importance of 

observiiji^ the process of -teaching appeared to be applicable • 
So did Berliner's description of, teaching functions: acadettiic 
monitoring, diagnosis., prescription, and providing feedback. 
But since virtually nothing is known^^out writing instruction 
as a proce*^ or about the functions that writing teachers engage 
in, we decided that our observation of elementary teach6r9 
should be naturalistic, rather n experimental • Such obser- 
vation would accommodate the lack of any hypotheses about 
writing instruction and allow us to derive categories which 

V 

would eventually describe such inatruction. 

f 

Although the hypothes^ of Berliner and Griffin are use- 
ful, like, most hypotheses about how to observe teaching they 
do not consider the teacher as an active participant ifi such 
observation* Two studies, however, do postulate that partici- 
pants should play a major role in observation. As early as 
1967, Glaser and Strauss formulated a procedure for conducting 
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qualitative research, wl:^^h entail^^ three successive operations: * 
(a) categories. of Information are defined by informants in 
tlie setting; (b) the categories are tested and refined by the 
researchers; and (c) the categories are used to describe the 
behavior of people in the setting. ^ 

This procedure offered us a point of departure, although 
significantly it involves participants that are informers, but 
not collaborators. More recently, Mergendoller, Ward and \ 
Tikunoff (1979) have formulated and applied colleQjorative 
strategies suitable for a naturalistic setting. They stress 
the idea, shared by sociologists and psychologists, that 
"reality is understood through the individual and social con- 
struction ot explanatory categories'' (p. 1) . Suoh categories, 
they indicate i should result from collaboration among members 
of a tecun "working w,ith parity" and "assuming equal responsibi- 
lity" (p. 10). Most importantly, they indicate that #he problem 
which the tecun chooses to focus on should not be predetermined 
by the researcher; rather, it "should emerge from the mutual 
concerns and inquiries of the team, and above all, should 
attend to the teacher's problems" (pp. 14-15) . 

With such a goal in mind, we raised some indicative ques- 
tions, and we embarked on collaborative research for the 
answers. These three questions informed our task. 
1. What is Vriting instruction in the elementary ^ schools? 

TPhis question breeds a cluster of others, addressing 

epistemology and logistics in no particular order. How 

do teachers perceive writing? What do they propose to 
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teach/ a^d how <|o they go about the task.? Wher^^oes 

wrifeing/f it ;;into the curriculum? What is the domain of 

- ? ■ 

writing instruction? And yhat does that instruction* 

consia^ di£? These questions have obvious contextual 

.implications which suggest the next leading question. 

What; forcesldirectly influence writing instruction in 



elehientary i|Khools? 



This^^^estion suggests a determinism at Work . t^at 



are the constraints in the teaching and ^learning environ- 
ment? What ^e the encdDling factors? Given all of the^ ele- 
ments of a teaching context/ what" are the teacher's assump- 
tions about "Writing and writing instruction? How do these 
elements .combine in defining or delimi^ting a teacheris 
goals and intentions? y 
How can collaborative research be used to design effective 
writing instruction? " • 

Unraveling this question raises three more questions be- 
yond the first (What is writing instruction?) . These three 
questions raise new issues: What is effective writing 
instruction? How might, it be designed? And what is the 
role of collaborative research in the design task? The 
first issue/ about effectiveness/ implies that the com- 
ponents of writing instruction/ once identified/ can be 
analyzed well enough to make them assessable. The second 
is'sue/ about the design task/ implies that these compo- 
.nents can be modified and memipulated to achieve some 
desired outcome. The third issue/ about the role of 
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collaborative research^ concerns the efficacy of inter- 
action among teachers and researchers in addressing all 
of thSse issues • ♦ * . 

The first test of its efficacy was at hand as we began 
this study. Not knowing the answers to these indicative ques- 
tions^ despite the myriad ^ disjunctive statements that might 
be answers if we could relate" them^ we proposed to engage the 
teachers as peers and colleagues in our search. We reasoned, 
that if anyone could find a way to describe what teachers, do^ 
they could. And defining a common language of writing instruc- 
tion* might help us to assimilate many things that are now 
known but not yet linked toget|ier?) * 

The collaborative mode would necessarily limit our search 
in certain ways and enable it in others. If the teachers and 
researchers were peers, then the teachers, could not be 

subjects. We could not address' the effects of their teaching 
nor the evaluation of •their efforts. Moreover, we would need 
teachers representing different frames of reference insofar 
as that might be possible. For these reasons, therefore, we 
could not generalize our, data beyond precise, definable ijimits. 
These capad^ilities and thes^ limitations. are addressed in , 
Chapter Two of this report, concerning our research design. 

We then turn to the leading questions that we have just 
raised, addressing first, in Chapter Three, the sense of a 
context within which writing instruction occurs. Chapter Four, 
the longest part of this report, confronts the main question: 
What is. writing instruction in the elementary schools? And 
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Chapter Eive discusses • the possibilities of collaborative 
Research in the task of designing effective writing instruc- 
tion; that final chapter^^is based on our inferences about the 
way lti^ich we as a teaifeaddressed the main question a»nd 
about tjiji^ significance of th^ kind of inf orrEiation we discovered 
thereby. By addressing the indicative questions together ^ wie 
proposed to state answers ---or else better questions — in 
the teacipfBtrs'' words. We proposed to derive a meaningful - 
• descripmon ,of writing instruction as a basis for those studies 
of effectiveness that migf^ later be undertaken. 

The meaningful description^ in fa^t, turned out to be more 

* 

than a vocabulary. It is a set of related construc^ts that 
reveals a context of constraints^ assumptions^ intentions^ and 
t^arious kinds of tactical decision by which teachers delineate 
-.writing inst reaction.* It provides a cbmroon way of talking about 
this complex- activity. 



Chapter Two 



Research Design: The Progressive Coding of 



o 

*| Naturalistic Observation -^-^ ^^^'^'^ 



The research design described; here was Intended to define 
and test a set of procedures bj^ which teachers and researchers 
together could precisely describe and classify the components 
of writing Instruction. We Intended these procedures to remain 
conceptually simple, to yield acceptable reliability In the 
codlngv and ^ to enable the observers to learn their tasks by 
performing them. The procedures had to accommodate both typeis 
of data analysis which Glaser^^ud Strauss (1976) describe, 
namely, hypothesis testing and theory generation, for possible 
ua^e at a later time. Accordingly, this study was desicfned to 
yield a modej^of writing Instruction that would be capable o^ 
des^ibijag 'the Instructional proces#' and of yielding data froth ^ 
which guidelines for future research night be inferred. And^) 
we Intended our procedures* to be repldjcable by other teams In 
other settings. ' ^ - 'jV 



We began this study with no data. base for reference ,.,^slnce 



almost no research has seriously addressed methods and prSc^ 
dures of writing instruction In elem^wiry schools. (A search 
of ' the ERIC Index of 'journals- in eduQ^i on reveals that^ only 
twenty-nine articles written between 1968 and mld-198b have 
focused on this subject; they are annotated In^ Appendix G. ^ 
Few pf these articles concern theory, and some are merely 
autoblografphlcal . ) The paucity of substantial research, 
therefore. Indicated a need to avoid assumptions and to base, 
our research_deslgn on naturalistic observation. 
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Naturalistic Observation ^ 

In accordance with protocols established for naturalistic " 
observation^ summarized by Mergendoller^ Ward and Tlkunpff (1979)^ 
we accomodated three aspects of "the classroom environment: 
natural behavior^ natural setting^ and natural treatment. * 
Drawing from Tunnel's work (1977) , Mergendoller et al,- describe 
natural behavior as behavior that "is part ,of the person's 
existing response repertoire/' n^itural setting as one in which 
"people regularly find themselves/' .and natural treatment as 
treatmpflrC'^at "the subject would have experienced . . with 
or without the presence of researchers" (p. 20) . Accordingly^ 
as much as possible, observation did not modify the classroom 
activities. * 

^We used a large,. mixed group of observers. The rationale 
for this decision is reasonal^ly evident. In the beginning of 
the project, all observers were expected to record different 
events or the same events differently. The large size of the 



si^TtJ^le; 



group and the extended range of perspectives were both del 
we wanted to create a useful abrasion among th^ team members 
and to avoid achieving premature closure, in defining concepts 
by which to describe writing instruct;Lon. Greene (1977) has ^ 
pointed out that teachers have different eplstemologies; even 
homogeneous groups of teachers represent different ways of 
describing the same^events, and she Jia?^ proposed that ^^ese ^ 
differences be used to^ focus energies. 

We enriched deliberations with these natural differ- 
ences associating the elementaury school ^^jk^chers with ^ 
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<i/lassroom obaervers >^o8e frames of reference reflected 
writing instruction at other grade levels. These other 
classroom observers were four writing instructors and an 
educational psychologist; their aggregate experience in writing 
instruction ranged from grade three through thirteen. The 

different perspectives were intended to enable team members 

.. . # 

to make inferences together, but these diffelrences would be ^ 
advantageous only if all teafxn^ members had equal status in the 
project. Such equity was, in f^ct, the case; the eight clais- 
room teachers and the other observers were all full collab- 
orators in developix)g the model of writing instruction de- 
scribed in Chapter Pour. * 

We designed a tea^ to consist of eight teachers repre- 
senting grades three through six and also acting as nonpar- 
ticipant observers (T-np) in one another's classropms, five 
nonpa3>ticipant observers (NPX, the principal investigator, 
a consultemt from the Rhode Island Department of Education, 
a project coordinator, and four researchers delegated to special 
tasks. The NP- observers and the researchers were dra^n^rom 
Ifiie membership of the Center for Research in Writing and its 
staff of research contractors. The principal investigator 
participated "^in all of the designated tasks in order to gain 
dft close knowledge of them. These activities were instrumental 
to the P.I.'s primary responsibilities, which included coor- 
dination of; tasks and schedules, lisiison with the Department 
of Education and school district personnel, and the reporting 
of the study. 
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Selection of Teachers and Classroomg 

Our criteria for selecting teacher^ Were related to the 
tasks they would perform. Obviously, the teachers would be 
crucial to the outcome of this study. We reasoned that they / 
could not only provide original information but alcTo assess the 
authenticity of whatever ye might discover^. 

We had eight criteria for selecting teachers to the te€^, 
the first two. of which concerned -the diversity of our sources 
of information, namely, the teachers themselves and .the classes 
they taught. (1) We sought teachers who would represent dif- 
ferent degrees of experience, different attitudes, and different 
teaching styles. (2) We sought whatever ranges we could find 
among the student populations with respect to their socioeconomic 
st^us and also to the type of instruction tffey might be likely 
to receive. The next four of our criteria related directly to 
the tasks themselves. Each teacher had to agree to (3) obser/e 
other -/fcOA^jhers , (4) be observed by other teachers, (5) share/ 



with one^s teammates all of the information that these obserya- 
tfons might yield, and (6) engage in rigorous analysis of thisy 
information. . 17) We sought teachers who would be sufficiently 
self-confident to engage the scholars as |fell as other teachers 
on the team. (8) We wanted teachers who would be available to 
meet a demanding schedule of conferences and meetings throughout 
the school year. 

To assess the availability of persons who might meet in 
criteria, we had/^cS^ed the R.I. Department of Education to 
identify teachers in any of the 38 elementary school districts 
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in the State. With the help of superintendents and school 

V 

principals, the Department identified sixty-one teachers who 
had been recommended by at least one school administrator, in 
the aggregate, they had taught from four to twenty-^five years 
at grade levels from three to fourteeTiT T^/enty of the nominees 
volunteered to attend and nineteen of them irolunteered to parti- 
cipate in this ^ descriptive study. 

These teachers also Completed a que^stionnaire which asked 
them in several different ways to 'note some of their own 
te'achihg patterns and also to indicate what they considered to 
be effective writing instruction. Their answers to the questions 
revealed a set of conventional, ^publCc attitudes about writing, 
a wide range of practices in the tei^ching of writing, and some 
indication that these conventional etttitudes and the actual 
practice might US at odds. Given the procedure ^y which they 
had been nominated and their own willingness to participate in 
research, these teachers clearly represented a responsible com- 
munity of opinion about writing instruction in the elementary 
schools, so their ansj^rers to the questions thereby presented us 
with an early sense of the context of this study. 

There was a remarkable range in the time these teachers 
allotted to writing instruction. They were asked the nun^r of 
days each week during which ^they taught writing; their aiflBrs 
ranged from one to five. They were asked what percentage of 
the language arts curriculum they devoted to writing instruction; 
their answers remged from 10% to 70%. They were asked what 
percentage of instructioia in oth6r subject areas they devoted 
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to writing instruction^ their answers ranged from 0% to 70%. 

These vastly different emphases on writing instruction could 

be a function of many unknown variables / one of which might > 

be their different perceptions of what cons^titutes writing 

instruction. 

Their conventional attitudes were engendered by convention- 
al questions. When asked, "What is effective writing?", they 
answered with remarkable^ similarity, confirming what Young (1978) 
defines as the "contemporary traditional paradigm" (cited in 
Chapter One) . Here is synthetic response constructed from 
seven different answers: "Above all, effective writing is 
communication. This communication has the characteristics of 
being clear, concise, logical, and grammatical." And here is a 
response constructed from four other answers: "Writing is the 
clear, concise, logical,' and grammatical expression of thought 
and' ideas. "^ All answers equated writing with communication, and 
two of them implied criteria for effective spdech ("Good writing 
communicaltes as effectively as speech."). In sum, they not only 
perceived writing as a product but as a producrk exclusively in 
the transactional mode, focused on the reader with intent to 
persuade. Their answers did not acknowledge that writing itself 
might be a learning mode or even that writing is a process in 
any sense ^ 

But when the teachers were asked to Cbde information about 
classroom int^^j^ction that might be relevant to writing instruc- 
tion, many of their answers showed an awareness of writing 
instruction as a process, and a sensitivity to formative 



evaluatflon. The questionnaire presented there with different 
aspects of classroom interaction » based on the classification . 
systems of both Bellack (1963) and Flanders (1970), and asked 
them to describe what might be effebtive writing instruction as 
categorized by jbhese activities. Fourteen of the teachers^ for 
eyample^ felt that goal setting should be structured to students' 
needs and should be geared to step-by-step progression. As for 
presenting information^ seven of the teachers * felt that students 
should be allowed to respond and to make suggestions as part of 
the presentation^ and two of them stated that the teachers 
should present information inductively and allow for discovery. 

Some of their observations about evaluation were sophisti- 
cated in addition to showing good practice. Evaluation, for 
example, should begin with the assignment, which shpuld be 
categorically clear about the task. The wnjtten work should be 
evaluated in terms of the goals that the teacher and the students 
had discussed. Two teachers felt that evaluation should entail 
at/ least two drafts of writing, with the teacher responding to 
the ^irst draft and then allowing the student to rewrite. Two 
other teachers perceived that evaluation should not merely be 
addressed to the content of a paper but^ather to the way in 
which it presented ideas. ^. 

The responses of the teachers to this Questionnaire helped 
us to formulate some of the guiding questions that Becker (1958) 
suggests be used to design a naturalistic study. In particular, 
these teachers had indicated that when they regarded writing 
instruction in a situational sense, they did indeed have codes 

40 . # 
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beyond ,the contemE)oiiijary traditional paradigm. Discovering 
tiliose codes and the- way they cluster was the purpose of our 
descriptive research. 

These nineteen teachers later participated in'a dis- 
fcusision of their answers with the five ; researchers appointed 
to the team and two members of the research-and-evaluation 
staff of the Department of Education. In addition to the 
composition of their classes, their ..^ji^wers to the question- 
naire and their discussion of these answers determined the 

° , ; \ - ^ 

membership of the team. We selected severMWomen and one man, 

■ ■ \ 

representing two classrooms at each of our %rade levels, 
three through six. Our choices were ^fortunate. All eigfit 
teachers met the personal criteria f or'■'^tel9ctio'b.^■ , S'ince the 

, iiiterac 

and we needed an uncommizJn degreei of trust and cooperation . 
amonof all team members; this we act^eved* All were veteran 




research team was unusually large, ih;teractiori was \^o|)plex. 



teachers with seven or mote years 'of eJ.em^€&r3^'^Qh©ol teaching 
experience. Even more to the point ^1 \of th^^-share<i^^^ - 
•interest in writing instruction suf f iciently *strfeiiga tp^^mbti- 
vate them 'to devote much of tl^eir free time to thi^ project * ' 
for twelve months." All were teaching writing lessons^; in their 
classes (while many other teachers in the sam^ schools T^erQ not) 

These teacher^ also fulf:^iled the criteria necessary fby 
the selection of their classrooms. Accordiing^, thesi^ class- • 
rooms represent a considerable range in student populations .and 
instructional modes. Table 1 displays this diver^tyiaccor^ 
ding to the specific codes we assigned each team member in 
preparation for later reduction of data. The eight teachers 
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were dealgnatefd by their classroom nuxiibers: #31 and #32 

\ 

for the two ^ third grades, #41 and #42 for the two fourth 
grades, ahd so on; the five nonparticipant observers were 
designated as NP #1, NP #2, and so on. Our findings in 
various parts of this report are displayed in terms of these 
designators. Whenever appropriate, however, we cite the 
teachers anonymously with arbitrary, designators: Teacher A, y 
Teacher B, and so on. ^ 

The teacher designators are used in Table 1 to display 
the more prominent features of thi^ eight classes in Our study; 
these classes differed markedly. I^ree schools were located 
in the inner city, three were suburban, and two were in small 
towns. And the aggregate enrollment represented a broad range 
of family 'incomes. The Rhode Island Department of EJducation . 
ranks the ^||ieral socioeconomic status of school populations 
in the state on a one to nine sckle; these eight schools 
covered the entire range from one to nine. Two of the schools 
assigned students to classes by ability l^vel; six used 

heterogeneous assignments j;^ iPour of the classes were self- 

\ ' . ' 

\ contained (the same teachep taught all subjects except art 

^' ■ ' ' ' . 



nd music) ; four had spe^alized instruction (several teachers 
iLaught the same group of stvj^ents) . Three of the classes 
were distinctive in other ways as well: one was limited to 
gif ted^t-udents, one\ was in a magnet school that presented 
innovative programs, and one had a large limited-English- 
speaking (LES) population. 
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Table 1— Context of Classrooms 



00 



room 


«31 


#32 


#41 


|#42 


#51 ■ 


#52 


#61 


#62 


L Grade Levels 


K-4 


K-4 


4-5 - 




K-5 


K-5 


K-6 


5-6 


ir Experience (years) 


9 


7 


9 


B ' 


10 • 




17 


17l 


»r In-Service Writing 


none ^ 


none 


none 


one course 


none 


none 


none 


one course 


L District Population 


156,000 


17,000 


20,000 


51,000 


156,000 


25,000 


72,000 


16.000 


>£ Neighborhood 


urban 


urban 


rural 


suburban 


urban 


rural 


suburban 

c 

mi c^ 

caslan 


suburban 


,lty (percentage) 

\ 


50Z Cau- 
casian 
40Z Black 
m Other 


50Z Cau- 
casian 
25Z His- 
panic 2 
25Z Other 


99J: Cau- 
casian 


99Z Cau- 
casian 


66Z Cau- 
casian 
34Z Black 


lOOZ Cau- 
casian 


lOOZ Cau- 
casian 


conomlc Status^ 


1-2 


1-2 


2-3 


2-3 


1-90Z/4-10Z 


3 


3 


3-4 


Invd^vonent < 


active 


Inactive 


active 


active 


very active 


active 


active 


very active 


f Instruction 


special- 
ized 

hetero- 
geneous 


special- 
ized ' 


special- 
ized 


self- 
contained 


self- 
contained 


self- 
contained 


self- 
contained 


special- 
ized 


Grouplrig ^ / 


hetero- 
geneous 


homo- 
geneous 
(gifted) 


heteror 
geneous . 


hetero- - 
geneous 


hetero- 
geneous 


hetero- 
geneous 


lomo- 
geneous 


pal* 8 Years at School 


3 


6 


4 




5 


12 


5 


12 


Iment 

Selected From 


25 

21. 


33 
23 


29 

28 ; 


32 
28 


25 
24 


33 
33 


32 
29 ' 


28 . 
27 



A" 



5-upper class 3-mlddle 1-poverty 
4-upper middle 2-worklng level 
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Progressive Coding # 

We had two goals for the observation of writing in- 
struction in these eight classrooms. One, as we mentioned 
earlier, was to evolve a mo<i«l writing instruction, a 
system of codes to describe the instructional process. (By 
"code" we mean a category of information within a system of 
categories.) We wanted to design a valid system, based on 
the terminology of the teachers. Our other goal was. to' use 
and test a set of procedures for evolving such a system of 
codes. Actually, we -regarded, the procedure for evolving a 
valid and reliable system of codes as more important than ' 
the system itself, since any system we might design./could be 
refined or amended as^ appropriate by other res eariCTOlte- using 
the same procedure in .other settings. " * ' » "_, ,. 

We concur with Griffin (1977) that not enough is known 
about writing instruction to begin observation with an 
a priori code. As indicated in t^e preliminary questionnaire 
just cited, the teachers were already ^teaching writing . 
according to some partial codes without necessarily knowing 
bow, 6r even whether, these codes might be mutually related. 
In two ways this fact indicated to us the importance of ^ 
collaborative research. We wanted whatever codes we might 
evolve to reflect the terminology of the teachers. But 
we wanted more than merely a familiar vocabulary,, we wanted 
the codes to convey a sense of the goals or intentions im observed 
behavior. The answers to the preliminary questionnaire cX- 
V finned that some goals or intentions were implied in the 

teaching behavior that the teachers considered to be emotive. 
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Teachers' goals or intentions, wq ^asoned, would be crucial 
to our analysis of whatever classroom activity we might 
observe, since they would infj^u^nce the decisions that 
teachers make during the instructional process. 

He wanted to be able to infer Intentions from behavior, 
^d the possibility of doing so would be greatly affected by the 
dyneuoics of the observational team. Accordingly,, this study 
could proceed only with the full collaboration of the teachers, 
and it would depend largely on their inferences about whatever- 
we might observe together. The teachers, therefore, could not 
be subjects as teachers might be in a research study committed 
to testing hypotheses. Only if they were full members of the 
research team could we gain some knowledge of how the teacher^^ 
j^e^ceive what they do, a subject that none of us kne^ very 
much about. ♦ . 

Accordingly, the research design would have to ensure each 
team member's having an equal and/ significant role in the 
gathering and interpreting of ^ data, and we would minimize as far 
as possible the undue influence^f any 4in i vers ity bias. The 
teachers would constitute the majority of the team, and pur 
decisions would be made by consensus. At our first plenary 
meeting (P, 9/8/79) we agreed that no team member would be 
evaluated and that the only object of evaluation would be\our 
own work-in-progress. We renewed this pledge to ourselves 
frequently thereafter. 

As the instrioment of our collGiborative research we 
chose the procedure of progressive coding. In the broadest 
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sense, progressive coding consists of juxtaposing ^ des- 
'ciKLption of behavior with arctual behavior through success 
si ve observations and then modifying the description to 
make it conform to the actual ISehavior. The procedure is a 
simple algorithm of steps that are repeated, like a loop in 
a computer program, until a definition is precise enough to ' 
be used reliably. . 

Having no code to begin wi^, we used narratives to 
record our first observations. We wrote strings^of inde- 
pendent cl^auses 'in the present tense, which each^ observer 
was fr^e to abbreviate or not. 

Teacher tells students about paragraphs (t, ss, para). 
Student 'aSks edDout complex sentences ' {sq ?t, sent) . 

We recorded these early observations on split-sheet pages. ^ 
Each observer recorded the narrative of what occurred on the 

' left side of a page and used the right side for impressions 
or speculations if time permitted. From these narratives, 
we compiled a gross list of words or phrases denoting what 
had occurred in the classroom. This list was actually a set 
of primitive codes that we continued to test by successive 
observations in all of the clarssrooms. Chapter Four describes • 
^he. evolution of those codes into constructs, that is, into 
precise definitions of observed behavior supported by examples. 

To anticipate that discussion we describe here the 
procedure by which these constructs evolved. In the observation 

.process both the T-NPs and the NPs functioned in exactly the 
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same way. Each observatioa visit was recorded on pages of 
NCR paper, enabling the obseirver (either a T-NP or an NP) 
to. retain one copy, to leave another copy with the classroom 
teacher, and to give a third copy to another, team member 
(either an NP or a T-NP) who had not observed this class 
session. These three team members then met to analyze the 
obseirvation record and make appropriate inferences. By 
arrangement the participants of the trinafry meetings were 
always two T-NPs and one NP, who kept the minutes of the 
meeting. 

The trinary meetings were both the means and the record 
of our progressive coding; they were crucial to the outcome 
of our study. Neither teacher nor observer had an 
unbiased or fully informed view of the observed Wesson, 
and the team member who had not olDserved the class had only ' 
the record to, i^o by. Together they analyzed and combined 
their perceptions of j^the lesson, clarifying their, various 
interpretation?, and sometimes disagreements. Each 
meeting lasted an hour or so. 

The minutes of these proceedings typically emphasize 
unf inishedVbusiness. The power of progressive coding, in 
fact, depends on unfinished business. The procedure 
requires both an awareness of the current inadequacies 
of the coding system and a willingness to retain some of 
these inadequacies in the system until they can be resolved^ 
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During the academic year we held forty trinary ' 

meejtings, repeating every' permutation of team members 

/ 

thr^ee or four times. The minutes of these meetings were 

ci^4"culated to all team members every two weeks: in all^ 

/ ' 

a record of some 40,000 words. We will cite these minutes 
Wherever appropriate throughout this report, using a simple 
/reference for the purpose; if we cite trinary meeting #27, 
/ for example, we will refer to "(T27)." The date of that 
meeting and the designators of the three participants can 
be' found' in Appendix A which , identifies all ofVthe formal 
meetings of the team throughout this study. Thlfee include 
plenary meetings (cited as "P" and the date) and also NP 
meetings, whose functiqn^it was to set the agenda for the 
plenary meetings. 

Each type of meeting served a different function in 
facilitating the flow of information throughout the team. 
As already indicated, the trinary meetings were- the 
primary means of progressive coding. At the plenary meetings 
we confirmed decisions sJDout polices and procedures, 
often using subgroups to help formulate our discussions. 
The NP meetings served to link the two. Given the large 
number of team members arid the consequent^ need to resolve 
difficulties as soon as possible, the structural meeting, 
schedule was necessary. Surprisingly, we even found it 
comforting to add more meetings to our original schedule; 
we had anticipated five pXenary meetings, and we actually 
held eleven, nost of them at the suggestion of the teachers. 
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And after the school" year we convened five more times to 
review the data we -had generated . ^l^is network of 
meetings ensured each team member of becoming' a full 
participant, with an opportunity to make a significant 
contribution to the results of the study. All of us - 
recognized that each member's contribution- was in fact ^ 
both real and nec^^ssary . jp 

In tactical terms / this communication network enabled 
us. to move through successive stages of defining^ testing^ 
and refining categories of information. At the outset we 
had in mind three sets of tasj^s: firsts to identify codes 
of behavior; then^ to define a valid set of codes; finally^ 
to achieve acceptible relieQ^ility in using catego;f*ies of 
codes, that is a coding system, to describe writing ^ 
instruction. To susteilln these successive stages of 
progressive coding, we scheduled ten obse'rvation cycles 
of two weeks each throughout the school year, with a 
review period after every two cycles. Trinary meetings 
occurred during the observation cycles , atid plenary 
meetings occurred during the review periods. An 
approximate schedule linked the ten observation cycles 
to the rough stages of progireifsive cAding. 
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Observation 
Cycles 



Tasks 



Objectives 



Preliminary Workshop: observing 
videotyped classes. 



Clarify observer's role. 



1 & 2 



3 & 4 



Describe instruction, 



Develop tentative code 
clusters to descrijDe com- 
ponents of instruction. 



Test tentative cluster Prepare first draft of 
of codes. Do the cades categories of codes; 
apply across grade, y determine unit of analysis, 
levels? Modify cqdes? 
Add new codes? 



5 & 6 



Use first draft df 
coding system to ob- 
serve activities. 



Define and refine categories 
to improve validity of codes 



7 & 8 



Continue to use coding 
system and^begin re- 
liability procedure 



Define and refine codefis 
improve reliability of 
^servers (as well as valid? 
of codes) , 




9 & 10 Continue with codii 

system and also relia- 
bility procedure. 



Define and refine codes for 
acceptable reliad^ility , 

• 9 



Unit of Analysis ^ 

Each class^om was observed twice in each, observation 
cycle/ twenty times during the year. All of the ^servation 
visits to all classes during the ten cycles totaledNrW, 
One primary constraint determined the logistics of observa- 
tion and, in fact, --the number of NPs that we needed. Since 
the teachers did not wish to leave their own classes more 
than twice a month, we limited each T-NP's schedule to one 
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observation visit in every cycle. Accordingly, to achieve 
adequ^ate coverage and also continuity of experience, each of 
four^ NPs ^observed twice as often, that is, twice in every 
q^cie. (The team's f if th^^^^j^ftituted as needed,)' 

To familiarize ourse^^^ with the context within which 
writing is taught, we irlltially observed periods of writing ^ 
instruction and periods of instruction in other subjects. 
During the first two cycles, the duration of each observation 
visit was a half -day. Thereafter, observers stayed only 
for the periods of writing instruction, which were generally 
"^sixty to ninety minutes long. In trte last two observation 
cycles, however, we resumed observation of instruction in 
other subjects, in addition to our regular observation 
schedule^ in order td test the uniqueness of writing 
instruction. 



Within <sach period of writing instruction we define a unit 
of analysis so as to make it accessible to a naive observer. 
Initially, we delined a unit as any episode in which the 



speaker, the topic ^ and the listener remain unchanged. Thus, 
a new unit would begin with any change in speaker, topic, 
or listener. At the end of Cycle #6 this definition was 
simplified for better reliability in observing, as described 
in Chapter Pour. Using a/common analogy from drcima we called* 
this unit a "subscene," assuming that th6 observed period was 
a "scene." ^ . , ' ^ ■ 
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Summary of Data Sources 

The observers' classroom notes constituted our primary 
spource of data^ which was augmented by information derived 
from the trinary minutes^^^^requent comparisons of separate 
minutes yielded new information that was not necessarily in 
any one of them; this information helped us to formulate our 
Ongoing agenda, which the plenary minutes periodically 
codified. Together, the primary data in the observers' 
records and the derivative data in the minutes of these 
meetinc^ comprised an observation corpus which was our 
major source of information. Chapter Four describes the 
development of this corpus as well as the outcome *hat it 
documents. 

In order to audit the observation corpus and to provide 
opportunities for comparison, we gathered information from 
various other sources which fall unevenly into four cate- 
gories. The most extensive category pertains to the eight 
teachers on the team. In addition to being Ij^he source of the 
primary, observed information, they^were also the source of 
derived information by reason of their commentary on every 
aspect of wh&t_ we observed in their classrooms. The various 
kinds of data that they provided were highly evident through- 
out our study, and to categorize thpm is tantamount ±o 
writing Chapter Four of this report *^ Essentially, the 
teachers provided data as observers and observed, as res- 
pondent! questionnaires, as authors of writing assign- 
ments, and as diarists of their own teaching. 

, ' 53 ■ . 
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A second category of information pertains to the 
institutional context within which these eight teachers 
worked. The sources of data subsumed into this category 
were th% legislative and administrative records which d.nform 
teaching procedures^ as well as the ^instructional materials 
which the teachers used. Chapter Three describes the 
significance of the * in formation thai: these sources yield. 

The other two categories of data pertained to the students 
and to their writing. Information from these sources comprises 
a. large portion of the final chapter of this report/ which 
concerns the possibilities of further research. Because they 
supply the Categorical bases for most of our correlation 
studies involving the observation corpus ^ however ^ they merit 
some prior description at this point. 
The Writing- Sample 

Student writing was assigned differently by each teacher 
throughout^ the school year. No attempts were made to regular- 
ize assignznaritS/ so the written texts addressed a wide range 
of subjects in different modes o-f discourse ^ and they were 
collected at different times. . From all of these written 
texts we selected an extensive sample for analytic assess- 
ment. Although the assessment procedure was concurrent with 
the progressive coding of our classroom observations ^ we 
agreed to review the assessment scores only after the school 
year was over in order to keep the progressive coding 
unencumbered. After the last observation cycle had been 
completed/ however^ the tea9hers received profiles of the 
writing of their- individual classrooms and also patterns of 
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scores abross grades. And they participated in an extended 
workshop pn the analytic assessment of writing, presented 
' by the rcisearchers who ha4 prepared the^ writj^|^j),rof iles 
of ^rKe^tudents. 

The total writing sample sel^ot€)d for ana^^^ic 
description consisfbed of 2*, 787"~^feeit€s, totaling 305,154 
words. These te/ts were "written by the 213 atucjents^ 
in the eight classrooms who attended regularly' during the 
course of the year. In approximately equal numbers the 
texts in the sample were written in each of three time spans: 
September through November, December through' February, and . 
March through May. These texts were" responses to 137 
assignments for impromptu writing in class. The number of 
assignments per classroom ranged from fifteen to twenty- one; 
the mean was seventeen. Texts were selected from a larger 
'set representing 170 assignments; the i;exts responding tq 
thirtyrthree assignments were omitted becJause the s6ts were 
incomplete, reflecting absences from school, or because 
certajip assignments precluded consistent coding. 

Writing Assignments 

All assignments of writing tasks were categorized post 
facto according to one of four emphasjes: writer-oriented (W) , 




subject-oriented CS) ^ reader r or ientedc^R) / or text-*oriented 
(T) . They are listed in Appendix B. ; In ctecreasing order, 
the assignments called f or\sub ject-oriented or writer-^Wiented 
prose (about attitudes or feelings) , reader-oriented prose. 
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and finally, text-oriented proSe . These assignments .differ 

0 

with grade levels, as shown in dha^ter Five. 
Assessment of the Writejng Sample 

Most Of the twenty teachers who had answered our pre- 
^liminary questionnaire indicated that they sought to reduce 
errors in writing. Some System of notation that scored' 
errors was therefore api^ropriate. Because it aiScommodates 
the concept of error-reduction, whiah these teachers had 
said they enphasized in their instruction, error analysis was 
used to measure the writing putcome.^ The n^fulness of su\ 
analysis has been noted by both Shaughnessy (1977) and Kr< 
and Schafer (1978) , who stress the importance of formative 

evaluation, that is, of soiie system of notation ttlft spec^fi- 

, / 

cally directs the writer tjlo rewriting. 

But the system could not obtrude on the naturalistic mode 
of the project. Primary trai^v is coring (described by Lloyd- 
Jones in Cooper and Odell, ll?77) and White's system of scoring, 
discussed in Shaughnessy (1978) were not available options for 
thl*S' reason. Since each systexi^ required careful preparation of 
designated assignments by teachers, the use of either system ' 
would have trespassed on naturalistic observation. 

The coding system used to analyze the writing samples was 
in place at the beginning of the project. Compatible with the* 
Kroll and Schafer. concept of error analysis and designed and 
developed by the Center for Research in Writing, this system 
counts proportionate errors in twenty-one categories. Arready 
well-tested, this system had been used to an^yze the writing 
of students from grades three to sixteen and also of 
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skilled adult (published) writers • 

These 2,787 texts were described in terms of this 
system of an^ly^is which addressed twenty linguistic and 
rhetorical constraints in sentences and sentence strings; 
the analysis also included spelling. Each of ;bhese con- 
straints has been defined as a construct and then assigned 
a coded label. Each of^ these codes designates a given 
linguistic or rhetorical constraint. Each code is discrete 
from the. others f and together th^y^represent the universe of 
constraints that characterize/the. writing of students in^ 
grade levels thr^ t^hrough sixteen and also of skill^s-^sfault 
(published) writers". The coding of any text consists of 
noting the .misuse' ot ani>©f^hese constraints oi^ the absence 



of a constraj ^L fe ronT^a context that calls for It^ presence. 
Table 2 identifies these codes. 



This particular system of error analysis was used becat 
it is both accurate and valid. It was derived from a gross 
list of 140 conventional constraints f as labeled in handbooks 
and rhetoric manuals; each term had been progressjftyely tested, 
defined, and redefined through the analysis of some\l.2 million 
words of^l>rosef in 2,100 texts during three years prior to the 
start! of , this' project. The testing was conducted by a tesmi of 
some twenty teachers and researchers who represented teaching 
experience in the elementary, middle, secondary , and post- 
secondary graces. This system of analytic description was 
developed by progressive coding, that is, by precisely the 
way in which the observers in this project developed the 
codes for the activities that comprise writing instruction. 
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Table 2 



/ Twenty-one Constraints (and th^ir absence or misuse) 
Used in CRW^ Profiles of Writing 



Structural 

, Unit Code 



Name 



Paragraph 



ragraph 
Sequence 



1 
2 
0 

3 
4 
5 
6 



^(no) organizing f'dea 
evidence (missing) 

onS^entence paragraph (undeveloped) 

\ ' • " ■ • 

(no) foriecast 

(lack of) sequence between two paragraphs 
(no) conclusion > 
reader (not addressed) 



Sentence 



P 

SV 

V 

Ct 

c 
w 

D 
J 



PC 

R 

T 

Q 



(fragment of) complete sentence 
sub j ect-*verb (dis )agreement 
verb form or tense (misused) 
complem6nt (inexact) 

(faulty) comMunding . 
wrong word choice. 

diction (causing syntactic fracture) 

joining independent clauses 
(unconventr9nally) / 

(inaccurate) pun^uation demarcating 
phrases and clauses 
\c 

phrases and clauses (misused) 
referent (not .clear) 
(inaccurate) terminal punctuation 



(inaccurate), use of quotation marks, 
around quoted discourse 



Word 



Sp 



(mis) spelling 
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To ensure rater reliability^ the readers conducted 
periodic reliability workshopsjto discuss problems of coding. 
In addition, one third of all papers were read by a second 
reader, and discrepancies in coding were discussed by the two 
readers. These procedures were time-consuming , but they ''^ 
resulted in a rater reliability in the various categories 
ranging from .95 to .99. 

Because writing outcome^ has been conventionally regarded 
as a primary measure of effective writing instruction, we 
sought to test this assumption's thoroughly as possible. To 
audit the error analysis of the total writing sample, we 
conducted further textual i analysis of ai subset of '356 ibexts. 
Representing twelve per *ent of the total sample, this subset 
was selected from the writing samples collected during the 
fall and spring in each class and was analyzed in terms of 
f other syntactic and rhetorical measures *. We described 
these texts in terms of the cohesive factors defined by 
Halliday and Hasan (1976) , by T-unit counting as specified 
by Hunt (1965) , and by the measures of groWtlb in writing 

described by Odell (1977) . We also analyzed the usage of 

-* • 

nouns, simple modifiers, and verbs. 

Interviews with Students * * 

Students' responses to writing in its various aspects 
were recorded and analyzed by means of two sets of interviews,' 
one in September and the^ther in May. Each interview lasted 
edDout ten minutes, diiring Which the interviewer transcribed 
each student's answers to thirty-one coded questions. In 
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September, one third of, the students in each classroom wei^e ' 
interviewed; in May, every student in each class was inter- , 
viewed and asked to respond to the same tHirty-onie questions,. 
In addition, five other questions that peftainied to demo- . 

graphic information were asked of the students in May, The . 

■ . ■ * 

students interviewed on both occasions were tho^e whose ^ " 
written te^fts we assessed throughout the yefeir/ 

From the set of thirty-one questions addr^S^ed to writing, 
three subsets were used to. form three descriptive scales of 
measurement that applied /to /e^pt'ch stqd^nt: one • 3^ self -concept 

attitude toward writing;- and one's concept 



c^;wrij:ing. The fange of thfese^ three scales'^varies according 
*fto tfie nilinber ^of th^ srtibset c^pjprisihg each 

'st:ailei./the more xjueStions ,^ the greater the range, , • 

T|ie scale, labeled "Sielf-^Concept. as, a Writjpr" radges from 
"^ero to four) ;Whj6reip\^he ^high^^ dpncept 



^^f one's oWh y^t^ftig ahiilitie^. /the scale labeled "Attitide 
±owatcJ ;Writin^" rangeaf frojn one J:o ten>; whereirf the tiigh score 



^o\te'§. a posit^e attit^twie . of 
riting" mdasur'ife^ ofie's^r awareness of" the*. complexity of Vritinq. 



1 



omplexity of 'writing, 



^It ranges froitt^lsaro to ^thiifty-t^q, wi1:h th^ higher' scpres de- 
i>otiAgf greater^awar.en^ss qf the ^ c^binplexi tips . inhere^it in writing 

' ^ The ccifiplete queptionnaiye ai>pearB in Appendix C\ wherein 
the thirty-^caie ,que*st:ions mout wrltipg are a^siigned coide numbers 
from #ll';^tei#41. The 'scale ^abeledV'Sel^-Concept'* is coiM>tised 
of^ tVo^uest|qns (#30 axld #34) . The 'S«ale Ikbeled "Attitude 

^^tdwar^^Wid.ti^^^^^ comjirised of five Questions. (ilA^_t22_, #30, 
#40, and 141).. And the stale labeled; "Concept- of ^^W^ is 
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comprised of eight questions (#21, >31, #32, #33, #35, #36, 
#38, and #39) : 

■J 

Research Design In Retrospect 

At the outS(^t of our study we had no clear notion of how 
the data from these sources would fit together. We would, 
of course^ be gathering information from widely s^arated 
sources at different times throughout the study, but, more 

4 

. deliberately, we decided to ^eep the writing outcome and 
population characteristics separate and apart, not to be 
addressed until after the obsearvation phase of the study. 
The effect of this decision was to keep us from making 
premature closures, to remove from our reach the means of 
preempt;ing our gathering and j)roces^ihg of information. 

This decision was compatible with the three major 
elements of our research design: iiiaturalistic observation 
for the gathering of data from the classrooms, progressive 
coding f or^the processing of. those data, and a structured 
network of meetings to encible th^ progressive coding to 
occur. And there were tactical reasons for resisting 
closure: the need to respect naturalistic inquiry, once 
we had chosen that mode, and the need to maintain parity 
among team members, to keep the information flowing from 
the teachers' who were the source of it. 

But at the outset we did not rea]iize how fortunate 
this caution woulc^prove to be. We already kr^ew that 
writing instruction is complex, but we had no ^.dea how 
complex — how many factors shape it or the ways in which 
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they shape it--until we began to piece the clues 
together during the observation phase of our study 
and to analyze what we had assembled. Only In 
retrospect do we perceive how the context of writing 
Instruction affects the kind of Interaction that we 
observed. This Instructional context is the subject 
o& Chapter Three, which explains how what was 
happening in the classroom was determined by what was 
happening without. 

9 

If 
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Chapter Three 
Constraints on Writing Instruction 
in These Elementary Schools 



Each of these eight teachers taught in £^ deterministic 
environment. Factors external to their classrooms detexTtiined 

virtually every aspect of the time and space within which 

1 

they worked. Mandates from various levels in the^ adminis- 
trative hierarchy, disbursement of funds, the placement and 
grouping of students, and institutionalized tests and text- 
book materials all circumscribed a concept of writing for 
teachers to address, without specifying the means of addressing 
it. In such an environment a teacher's goals and intentions 
characteristically represent an attempt to accommodate these 
external forces in one way or another: to thke useful ad- 
vantage of them wherever possible or otherwise to minimize 
their effects. • 

Some of the consequences of these constraining force|^ 
became evident in the answers to the questionnaire preliminary 
to this study, provided by twenty elementary school teachers ^> 
in thirteen Rhode Island school districts. As these teachers 
saw it, their role was to cope. They were aware of the 
constraints imposed upon them, and they were explicit about 
the effects of such strictvures on writing. The tone of this 
response was typical: "the adihinistration doesn't value writing, 
the curriculum doesn't emphasize it, and the standardized 
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materials supplied to teachers don't call for it" (P, 5/24/79). 

These^wenty teachers identified three principal obstacles 
to writing instruction. One was the lack. of sufficient time 
for instruction, due to the low priority of writing in the* 
curriculum. Another was the measurement of^^iting by merely 
objective tests, which thereby diminished it; they cited 
familiar teits and commercial ditto sheets "which require 
the placing of an 'X' in the appropriate box." The third 
obstacle that they identified, the lack of consensus about 
writing instruction, was evident by the variety in their des- 
ignations: "lack of agreement among teachers as to what 
is 'accept£j3le writing' or about what is 'effective writing'" 
(both concepts were cited) , the "lack of underst€mding of 
how writing'is effectively taught," and a "lack of articu- 
lation in the instructional process (e.g., paragraph before 
sentences thoroughly mastered)." 

V 

These twenty teachers were reacting tp the consequences 
of institutional constraints: to the procedures and pblicies 
of federal, state, and local governments, ^d also to the 
publication of instructional materials and standardized tests. 
Surprisingly their sense of obstacles did not include reference 

V 

to the populations that they werje teaching. But since the 
nature of the student population might be assumed to affect 
writing instruction / the researchers on the team Reasoned 
that we should investigate what these teachers had dmitte'd 
in the way of obstacles as well as what they cited. 



• 
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7ith these cluep the team ^a^M^^ began to compile a 

description of constraints on writing instruction. As we 

assembled mor|^ and more information during the year, we I 

preceived that the early caucus of teachers had accurately . 

identified what they. had to cope with. The contextual con^ ^ 

straints of an institutional nature were formidable and far 

more limiting than the teachers first perceived them to be. 
« 

On the other hand, the constraints presumably associated with 
the student populations never materialized statistically. 
More important, the teachers on the team never did regard 
the characteristics of students as limiting to writing instruc- 
tion. Both of these realizations — about institutional constraints 

s 

and population constraints—comprise the subject of this chapter. 

The institutional constraints are the most*^ immediate; 
they, include the legislative and administrative guidelines 
in the state and also the products and services of the commer- 
cial education establishment. The General Laws of Rhode 
Island, as the laws in many other states, require that the 
public schools Resent a set of special interest subjects; 

o 

in Rhode Island these include physiology, ^and hygiene, health 
and physical education, fire preyentiori, narcotics, consumer 
education, and the history and govermnent o'f Rhode Island. 
But/there^ is po mention in the General Laws of writing or. 
wrl/ting instruction, and, spefci^cally, the state legislature 
has given no statutory ' supppi^*to the teaching of writing 
in the elementary ^chools. 
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In its legislative posture with respect to writing^ Rhode 
Islaiid is similar to states witlj such differing populations 
and economic environments as Arizona, Colorado^ Idaho> Florida 
Kentucky r Maine^ Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New HaRtp3hire, North Carolina, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, and Utah. These states are located in eight'of 
the ten federal judiciary circuits, and the judic^^l record 
pertinent to the legislative policy in Rhode Island is also 
similar to the record in these seventeen other states/ in none 
of them has any litigation occurred over a writing requirement 
in the schools, ^ 

The state departkients of education specify objectives 
for writing instruction in four of these states; in thirteen 
of them they do not, and Rhode lal^^O^is fiunong this majority. 



The separate school districts in RbSwf Island are empowered 
to define writing instjruction • District superintendents 
in Rhode Island normally issue guidelines to teachers to 
clarify instructional priorities. Procedures for developing 
these guidelines are approximately the same in the seven 
districts involved in the study. The superintendent appoints 
a group^^^of^^^tea^ to a committee, in this case a language 
arts committee, which specifies curricular guidelines. 
Submitted as recommendations to the assistant superintendent^ 
manager of instructional services, or other appropriate 
reviewer, these^guidelines are authorized by the superin- 
tendent or, ^n two cases, by the school board and then 
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distributed to ,all teachers. 

This final authorization of the guidelines in all subject 
areas characteristically reflects federal funding. Five of 
the eight principals whose schools were part of this study 
' affirmed that federally-financed programs have a significant 
impact on what is taught in their schools. Notably, prior 
to 1978, the Elementary and Secondary Education Act exclude^ 
writing as one of the bai^c skills. Not until 1980 did schools 
begin to receive federal funds for programs in writing instruc- 
tion. 

The guidelines for language arts in the seven districts 
were prepared at various times during the past ten years, 
but they look much alike. Suggestions for time allotted 
to language-arts instruction range from ten to twelve hours 
a week. The guidelines all specify behavioral objectives 
and prescribe proportionate instructional time for reading, 
spelling, and communication skills, including spefiJcing, 
listening,' and writing. Like these other subjects, writing 
is defined in terms of instructional priorities. During an 
early plenary meeting (P, 10/13/79) the eight teachers dis- 
cussed the local interpretations of these guidelines. Teacher C 
for example, is told exactly how much time to allot to phy- 
sical education, mathematics, and reading, but there are no 
instructions about how much time to allot to writing. Teacher F 
obsex^s that nobody monitors the guidelines for teachAg 
writing Yn School F because they are so vague; teachers may 
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decide for themselves, what skills to teach. 

Given such vacuous guidelines, other adiAnistrative pro- 
cedures have oblique effects on writing instruction, although 
they vary from one classroom to another. Some of the teachers 
•may participate in the selection of their students/ other* 
may not. Teacher ^3 must use the instructional materials^ 
selected by a curriculum specialist. Teacher E's principal' 
wants a quiet building, thereby limiting students studying 
in groups. Teacher H must isolate in the classroom any students 
who present discipline problems. Teacher A, iKaiwever, enjoys 
a more flexible administrative environment and is subject to 
none of these constraints* 

Although a teacher's autonomy in the classroom is partly 
a function of the administrative style in the ' individual school, 
all teachers necessarily respond to a It^veling kind of account- 
ability. This leveling is caused by the systematic testing 
of students, the norm referencing of scores, and the publication 
of results. Test scores are monitored at all adminifitrative 
levels. The most recent state-wide assessment by the Rhode 
Island; Department of Education, Basic Skills Achievement; A 
Four Year Assessment (1979) , indicates that Rhode Island 
students have performed at about the national norm during the 
past four years, somewhat higher in the fourth grade and some- 
what lower in the eighth.^ But more to the point, these scores 
are newsworthy.' 

The teachers feel they ax;^ placed in. a competitive sittia-^ ^ 
tion over which they have^no control. Published annually in^'^he 
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Providence Journal ^ or The Evening Bulletin ^ the test scores 
provide a temptation to compare school districts.' "Naturally 
we teach to the\ tests," Teacher B explains; "our superintendent 
,is happy to publish those scores that show We are above the 
state norm." Teacher E has a more competitive situation; the 
school principal distributes to the teachers the test scores 
from all the elementary schools in the district (P, 9/6/80) . 

These scores are the results of the standardized ^^^^^ 
of language skills which are processed annually. Each of the 



seven districts, in this 'stja^dy uses one of four tests: Iowa 
Test of Basic Skills, California. Achievement Test, Comprehen- 
sive Test of Basic Skills, or the Stanford Achievement Test . 
With minor variations, all four include a language scale which 
consists of spelling, mechanics, and usage subscales. The 
spelling test generally entails recogftizing and/or choosing 
a correction for misspelled words, and the test on mechanics 
deals simildrli/%^ith capitklization and punctuation errors. 
The usage test involves recognizing and/or choosing a correc- 
tion for sentence fragments and errors^ in verbs , pronouns, 
modifiers, and miscellaneous constrictions ^^^^^^ double ' 

negatives and redundancies. In short, the stan«rdized tests 

■ « 

equate language with grammar and spelling, and none of them 
measures anything remotely similar to composing. ' j ^ 

The pressure ^produce high test scores was one of the \ 
constraints that tlie '^teachers addressed at their first oppor- 
tunity. The minutes of trinary meeting^ #4. .(T4) accurately 



state their consensus that the pressure to produce high 
scores is detrimental to writing. In this conviction they 
were n'^ alone. Referring to his report to the Ford 
Foundation^ Graves (1978) cites a typical response 
to this reinforcement of a diminished view of writing. "One 
sixth grade tfeacher said^ 'I'll^ell you why writing isn't 
taught anymore. It can't be tested. We are so hung up on 
reporting "X" month's gain to the community on nationally 
normed tests that we ignore those areas where it can't be 
done...' (p. 637); 

Textbook editors and authors are^ of course^ profoundly 
B^it^re of these tests. Reinforcing the assumption that grammar 
is writing, commercial teaching materia^ reveal this aware- 
ness and readily provide the means of teiaching to the tests. 
Graves (1977) summarizes the typical reductiveness of 
textbooks through their virtual elimination of the fact that 
writing is a process. "The entire process area is left un- 
touched by these texts. Neither prewriting, composing, or 
postcomposing activities are suggested with ,strength or sub- 
stance in either teacher ox^student' texts . " (p. 823). The 
omission is scarcely an oversight. Commenting on the €extj- 
book trade, Stewart (1978) has pointed ...out tha*t jp)rocess- 
driented instructional material does not appg a^J^^^^a wide ;4 
market but that published formulas' whictj focus writing 
as a product, continue to sell well. 

The textbooks available to these eight, teachers document y 
/this observation — and more.' Issued b^tweeji, J.966 and 1980 



by ten different publishers^ these textbooks piresent some 
4 ^500 pages of rules , explanations^ and exercises that ^re-^ 
predominantly addressed to skilld in grairanar and mechanics^ 
Thexr remarkable sameness is evident in two respects. The 
same predominant emphasis occurs across all four grade levels; 

•it also characterizes the textbooks irrespective of their 
pulJlication dates over a span of fifteen years. 

Even more remarkable is the circularity which, these books 
present. , There is no particular order among the interior 
chapters r but there is a distinct pattern in the way they 

JDegin and end. At all four grade levels they characteristically 

begin with an "in'tr^bduction to language/' and they terminate' 

f 

with some form of "introduction to writing." This final s^^^^bn 
variously describes some of the modes of discourse and offers 
model paragraphs for reading. The cumulative sequence presents 
a virtual repetition to the student who starts one grade-level 
text with an introduction to language^ continues that text up 
to the point of writing, and begins the next grade-level text 
with an introduction to language. 

Presumably, such circularity would -occur if each grade- 
level teacher completed the assigned texts. Because they pre- 
ferred to design their own instructional materials, however, 
none of these eight teachers completed the textboolw/^s signed 
to them. Observations during the last three, cyc^s of this 
study indicate that teachers used coiranercial materials for * 
writing instruction only 7% of the tin^ (see Table 8 in Chapter 
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Pour) ; and, in fact, two of the teacheJ^a^ pondered the useful- - 
ness of these commercial materials early in the study. In 
trinary meeting #5 (T5) they questioned the connection between 
the concepts they were trying to teach and the commercial 
materials that w^e availcdDle to .them. They wondereia which of 
these matter! a 5^were the most appropriate and whethe^:^ not 
they ^EthDuld/ pa)y attention to them.l \_ "^'^ 

From the beginning the teacher^sr perceived that the curri- 
cular guidelines were relatively useless, that standardized 
tests were outright constraints, and.^hat textbooks were not 
particularly relevant to what they were teaching. And they 
soon discovered a large consequence of these limitations in 
the aggregate: in the way theJe constraints confounded goal- 
setting and obscured planning. The discovery occurred when 
the teachers compiled a synthetic curriculum in order to 
furnish some context for what they were beginning to see in 
the eight classrooms. In a plenar^,,,jij^eting at the end of' 
cycle #4 (p, 12/1/79), the t^acher^caucused by grade-levels 
to answer two questions: "What writing skills do I expect my 
students to demonstrate in September?" and "What writing skills 
do I expect them to achieve by June?" Laid end to end their 
answers form a contmuum^ of repeated elements with no consistent 
progression from one grade level to another. (This document 
appears in. Appendix E ) . 

In the preparation of this synthetic curriculum the 
teachers did not consult with team members in other grades. 



The level of abstraction of the goal statements is specific 
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to the separate classrooms, anjJ it might be assumed that a 

s 

given goal statement for grade six was understood to be less 
global than a similar statement for grade three, ^ven though 
it might not appear so. However, the significance of this 
synthetic curriculxim is^ that eight teachers in seven districts 
vcould arrive in an Hour's time at a schema so remarkably 
similar to the, language of the durricular guidelines and the 
circularity of the j^extbooks-. The teachers saw nothing re- 
markable about this abstracted continuum. , In fact, they were 
surpiyLsed that the other team members should think it odd. 
"This is the way we cope," Teacher F explained, "I try to 
take each child where I find h^m and move him along as far as 
I can." But wha,t about tho^e behavioral objectives? "Oh, 
t^os'^r**^Teacher B added, "They're for the lesson plans in the 
priiicipal's office." ^ ^ 

L)\ ^ ^he teacher's sense of continuum helped us to perceive 
on^-iAf. t^e sjibtler determinants of writing instruction, although 
Je^^^ai^ 5^^^ plenary discussions had to occur before it becwie 

the early plenary ^etings the teachers were ex- 
plicitjabout the demands on tt\eir time: paper work, red tape, 
report deadlines, and the like, leaving them little time to 
teach jwri ting. Surprisingly, they later perceived that a 
major constraint on/time is the language arts block itself, a 
unit of time wfthin which the teachers are supposed to address 
all of the subjects specified in that curfriculHiy guideline; 
From the beginning we had been puzzled by the answers to the 
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■the time 



• |v ' r , early -question^j^f^^e/j^^ .{fhapter^ Two/^ ^o^t /t 

i ..'^thafe j^o^e^te^ipnty t^t^l^r^s^-al^dtteT^.to Jwriri ting instruction. 

Some -teacirers had said tKey' i^J^gtit writing daily; others 
\ - \ had ^i^Jd'^ohge-^a .^tie jdyteportitonate^tiap^they had all 

. estimated fot writing inStijjfcictipil.,w^ language arts 

. block had ranged from 104 to*\">7p%. And now these widely 
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yajrying estimates begacP'to m£fke sense; the actual time allotted 
to writing might well have varied- extensively ^ depending on 
the time remaining after the other language-arts subjects had 
been addressed. ^% 

But an even more interesting set of clues began to emerge 
from our trinary meetings , indicating that the teachers tended 
to fuse instruction in writing with instructiS^k in the other 
language arts. In the first set of trinary meetings / when 
they were discussing what they observed in the classrooms / they 
evidently viewed language arts a block (Tl) . They discussed 
"listening skills!' (T4), and "joining oi^al and written exercises" 
(T6) ; "reading" was, mentioned a half-dozen times during the 
first ten trinary meetings. "Listening" and three mo^i^s >tf£^ 
'reading" comprised four 6f the thirty-one kinds of ac^vities 

they associated with writing instruction during the first- 
two cycles of observation. 

This designation of "activities" anticipates a more exact 
description of the components of writing instruction in the 
next chapter / but it documents here our point about language 
arts as an undifferentiated time block. Until the end. of the 
sixth cycle, more than half-way through the observation period , 
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"reading" was assumed to be an activity of writing instruc- 
tion; only then did the team members perceive that reading is 
merely one way of carrying out several activities of writing 
instruction. 

Since our purpose was to describe writingX^^ristruction as 
^^stinct from other subj,e;i5ts in the language arts blocks we 
did not pursue the interactive nature of instruction in these 
subjectiS. Such a study would be technically feasible^, begin- 
ning with the description of writing instruction that we de- 
rived (see Chapter Four) , should it serve some rationale beyond 
our seated purpose here. But that rationale should be based 
on at least this much information: that writing instruction 
in this settiosp/fias an unstated but generally low priority 
in the curricular guidelines for language arts^ that some / 
teachers interweave writing instruction — as well as writing-- 
with their other language arts subjects. Such further study 
should also be informed by the consensus aunciong,^^^^^^ teachers on 
this t|ji^ (that writing instruction takes far more time to 
prepare anotb'^imp.lement than the curricular guidelines indicate^ 
that such sighificant and necessary commitment to writing 
instruction is not clearly understood by those who ciuthorize 
the guidelines, and that writing instructioij is therefore not 
assigned an appropriate priority for teaching time, ik sum, 
the teacher^' perceive the absence of realistic specification 
to be a major constraint on writing instruction. 

The limiting factor most evident to all of the team 



members, as soon as we began our observation schedule, was 
classroom space, both the size and the shape of it. Unlike^ 
the unsettling constiraint of a language-arts block that ob- 
scures writing instruction, the matter of spatial limits 
promised immediate possibilities for observation. Records 
of the first class visits contained sketches of the classroom, 
and all eight trinary meetings in the first observation cycle 
addressed some aspect of the teaching space and its consequences 
V^e discussed the large, functional layout in two of the class- 
rooms (T2)v and the straight rows of chairs in two others 
(T4,8) . We discussed the effects of teaching space on indiv- 
idualized instruction and group activities (T3, 5, 7), we consid- 
ered the various consequences of the teachers * ^^ocation in 
the room (T4) , and we pondered the relationship of classrooms 
interruptions to the normal noise level of any room (T4) • 
Tl^en we abruptly abandoned the whole subject. 

The noteworthy fact of this episode in observing was its 
sudden termination. Perceiving that classroom space was more 
of a constant than a variable, we started to look at what was 
happening within the space, and we began to see writing instruc- 
tion for the fir^t time. Much later in the observation phase 
of the study, the team returned to the subject of classroom 
interruptions, decided .that they had no significant .^f feet 
on instruction, but agreed dn a procedure for coding 
when they did occur. Aside from this latfer transaction, however, 
classroom space was no longer a factor in our observations. 
For the teachers thenselves, the turning point was significant. 



Spatial constraints became less interesting; they were simply 
to be coped with. And the complexities of the instructional 
process beccune far more engrossing, 

' The institutional context of these eight classrooms is ^ 
essentally a set of limiting conditions which caused a dis- 
sonance in varying degrees among teachers. Each of them 
could perceive the ways in which their institutional efforts 
were^ not being supported--in some respects even subverted— 
yet none of them had the means of even analyzing these limit- 
ing factors r let alone of causing any institutional change. 
But the teachers felt no such dissonance when they considered 
their student populations. Throughout our discourse the 
teachers conveyed thieir confidence in dealing with this imme^ 
diate aspect of their environment. Although they affirmed 
that student characteristic! are potential determinants of the 
teaching process, "^hay did not believe that these character- 
necessarily affect student learning. 

Minutes of the early /trinary meetings reveal concern 
about cejrt afin cHaractea^istics that might be constraining 
f^ctQx^^WPBp^ng^alism (Tl) , relative student maturity (T7) 7 
lack Of enrichment in thJe home environment (T7) , class size 
with respect to the student-teacher ratio (T4,5) , and the 
Effects of a heterogeneous or homogeneous student population 
(TS^e^S-) . But they viewed these characteristics as given 
value's that they could accommodate in their teaching; they 
^id not view them as fixed determinants . In the final ple- 
nary meeting (P, 10/4/80) , the teachers again discussed 
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population characteristics and their effects on writing 
instruction. They confirmed their earlier sense of the 
importance of reading ability, attention' span, and interest 
in writing. But without exception they insisted that gen- 
der, socioeconomic- status, and ethnicity affected only some 
possible choices of writing assignments and the ways in 
which teachers might present these assignments. Otherwise, 
the teachers felt that these varia^es had little o^ no ef- "^s. 
feet on writing instruction. Our later correlation stu(^es 
(reported in Chapter Five) confirmed their instincts. 

The reason why the teachers discounted student charac- 
teristics became obvious through classroom observation; they 
perceived their students not as parts of a population but as 
individuals. This narrow concentration on a succession of 
individual students is a function of writing instruction, a 
concept which the next two chapters of this report wi'll ad- 
dress. Even so, the teachers' sense of consonance in this 
regard points up even more their dissonance cdDout the in- 
structional system. And from all of this contextual infor- 
matiofi a profile of the teachers begins to emerge. 

They were all feeling alone, coping in ^eir own dif- 
ferent ways with what they could not control. For this reason 
primarily they joined this collaborative study. "This project 
has given us back our pride," one teacher remarked in a news- 
paper interview about this project. Here were university 
scholars wanting to join forces, "coming to a group of 
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classroom tec^chers and saying^ ' you have some knowledge that 
we need.' It's kind^of nice for a change." This statement 
4 surely confirms the comments by Chew and Schlawin (1978) about 
the fruitful possibilities of recognizing the expertise of 
teachers. But, more to the point, in their normal circumstances 
these teachers were working without the shared knowledge of 
this team. , 

For acquiring sughrk^owledge they have not had much help 
from the State's educational institutions* or from their own 
school districts. There has been scant opportunity for special- 
ized it^raining. In this respect, the report by Graves (1978), 
already mentioned, speaks accurately to the stituation in 
Rhode Island. Graves cites a search in thirty-six universities 
that yielded a list ot 169 graduate courses available to teach- 
ers, of which only two were in writing instruction. The only 
extended in-service training in writing instruction in Rhode 
Island dbrirtg the past seven years was \^f ered . by the Center 
for Research in Writing in 1977 and subsidized by the Rhode 
Island Department of Education. 

These teachers have all taught extensively; as Tabid 1 
in Chapter Two indifcates, their experience in classroom in- 
struction jranges from seven years to seventeen years. Yet 
only two of them have had any iri-service training in writing 
instruction. Of the six others, three have participated in 
training programs in other subjects, such as creative drama, 
language experience, reading, and language arts in general, 
acnd one has participated in a photography and writing project 
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commercially sponsored. They have taken advantage of what few 
opportunities they have had. Just how few^ in so/ne cases^ is 
acknowledged in the newspaper story of the teachers on our 
team, and it describes the kind qf support that one of them 
had expected but never received. "None of the professors . . . 
taught her how to teach writing. None of the administrators 
she has worked for in the last eight years told her, either." 
And it continues with the way in which she prepared herself. 

She developed her own methods for teaching writing 
by reading books' and articles, listening to other 
teachers and just plain experimenting. Her tech-' 
niques work for her and her students, she says. 
Other teachers have to find out what works for them. 
Some are successful. Some are not. 

Two of her colleagues echoed her opinion during a trinary 
meeting, concluding that "Teachers . seem to rely greatly on their 
intuition in teaching writing" (T16) . Like these colleagues, 
she had done what she had to and coped as well as she could, 
but by and large these teachers cope alone. • 



so 



Chapter Four 
A Model for Analysis of Writing Instruction 

The global question that we posed earlier ~ What is 
writing instruction in the elementary schools? — is pivotal 
in the series of leading. questions that define this study. 
Although the limits of our data preclude a generalized 

answer, this chapjier describes a meaniS of^providing such an 
•answer. From a limited setting we deri^jed a ijodel for the . 
analysis of writing instruction that is s^^Me enough to be 
tested by more writing instruction in many other settings. 



uiy model is useful in proportion to ita predictive 
quadfity, its capacity to describe whatever may happen. In 
this case, a model's usefulness depends on its capacity to 
describe a predictable range of instructional behavior; it 
must be able to describe differences with reference to some 
norm and to measure those differences precisely. From any 
data base a model should be able to engender separate pro- 
files. If it can do all this simply, so much the better. 
To the extent that a model can provide such measuremenbi^ 
given any goals, it can be used to describfe different In- 
structional behavior, that is, to yield different profiles. 
Beyond t^is, in the design of more effective writinc In- 
struction, it can be.vsed to teat the goals themselves ' — 
or the assumed ^goals . \ J ' 

Writing instruction is bewilderingly complex. This 
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model addresses that complexity; it is comprised of 
a set of constants (the nine activities) and a set of ^ 
variables (the ways the activities are uJed) that accommodate an 
estimable range of behavior. The constants are activities 
in which the teacheij^ and the students engage. The. vari- 
ables include the time span of each activity as well as its 
characteristic qualities or properties. And the estimable 
range of behavior is defined by sets of activities of 4if- 
fering duration/ performed in various modes and in differ- 
ent combinations. The permutations of these components 
are all measurable / so that changes can be noted. The be- 
wildering complexity of writing instruction lies in the rapid 

changes that occur from one permutation to another. 

> 

Developed throughout ten observation cycles in one 
school year, the model is based on the despriptio%of 160 
classed of writing instruction in eight classrooms , as re- 
corded by thirteen observers. Through a procedure of pro- 
gressive coding, the observers described kinds of instruc- 
tional behavior, adjusted the descriptions to fit this be- 
havior, thin tested them against more observed behavior. , 
By this procedure we slowly evolved successive versions of a model 
for describing writing instruction. Each version, tested 'by more 
observed behavior, became, the basis for the next; each gen- 
eration of codes delineated the instructional process more 
precisely. This* progressive coding continued until the ob- 
served components of writing instruction were stable enough 
to sustain reliable observation. The seventh generation of 



our model achieved tl^s stability, an4 .we correlat:ed its 
descriptions' of teaching behaviqr with data from other 

sources. * • . ' 

This chapter describes the components of the^. developed 
model and also the patterns pf teaching behavior that we 
derived by using it; td this extent we repo^^i results . But 
.there is more to report than these result^s. The ^descrip- 
tion of instructional ^ehavior derived at^.^y/ stage of p1»o- 
gressive coding is relatively useful 7-;^^ only relatively. 
Since each successive profile described instructional be- , 
havior;, more precisely than its .predecessor, the history^ of / 
each. profile was generative; it appears, therefore., that 
progressive coding can be used in designing irjpr^e^ tive 
witing instruction, 'a prospect, which we address tn the ; 
final cl{aptfer. " Meanwhile, this chapter addresses thff'hiis- _ 
tory of our developed in6del as weir as the results tha-t we 
derived with* it. In fact, by counterpoihting the prpfile^ 
yielded by the- nvbdel with .the prdcedurefe that engendered' 
it, we canprecise^ dein&nstra'te - the richness of the^ struggle 
in which the writing „ teacher daily engages. 




Coi;npQnents of 'Writing Instruction >> ' . ' V 

• The b^sic unit of writing instruction in the classes 
we observed was the writing lesson. Cpntrairy to some common 



a-ssumptiofia^ thfe lesson is no^t a unit of time; it i6 ^-not a 
do^iain of information; above all, it, is^not a plan'. 
l;three of lihpse designations vary ^ 




: uSp,^dt|t56l$>: Rathfe^, a si^ writing lesson is delineated 
by-'a;.c^luster of activities ^^ifected toward a writing task. 
We define "task" in the deliberately p^imonious manner 
; -suggesi^ed by Bossert (1979): |(fi||:ooif tasks are projects 
.jjhiKi^en are expected to perfo^||pi>art 6f the instructional 
■ ,^terprisre,o&.^ classroom" (p. 10, notp^*2). Accordingly, a 
' ^■^^^^^'■^Sfll^^ project that requires writing. Lessons , which T 
/'■^^^j^^^'f^f^ other types of tasks, are not vAriting lessbns. 

S-^yy^^^ lesson continues as long as the activities are directed 
same writing task. Lessons often extend over more 

^"'^ ^ new lesson begins only when a new-writing 
^^dta^afjic- fs asjgfi^ned. 

'i)f0jfH-^^^^"^ the bouftdaries/of a- writing lesson, 

^^:)^t ^is' of little use in describing the lessOnV. Rather, accor- 
rf^ing io our observatibnal data, , a writing lesson is delineated ' 

= . ^'' . - ■ . r ■ - 

fPy, activities in which teacher and students engage. Each 
(•:i§?3'son cbnsists of some subset of nine activities. Spe9if ically , 
it is a given sequence of activities, which may include some 
repeated activities. Following is a ;ist of these nine activi- 
ties brieily defined. The ritmbering prder is arbitrary; it, has 
no bearing on the writing instruction that we obseryed. 
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The Activities v^-)- *. ^ ^ 

1. Pibpsentin^ : 

describing, illustrating /f and explaftiing a slcill or concept 
related to writing, a,s if most students were not fauniliar 
with that concept. C t ' ' ' ' 

2. Giving In^tructidns ; / 
ff^ stating specific directions about how a task is to be' 

, performed. * 

^ ■. /■ ■ 

3. Orienting ; igl^/i . 

acquainting students iM-th info^fmalion about a tfopic 
t'- before studenlfs wr^e aboujb that topic: 

4 . l^viewing; ^ 
reminding students of some skill br concept abbut writing 

. that^ha^ been pireviously presented. ^ 

5. Writing ; ^ ^ 

scribing two or more sequential seix€^i£gte|^ on papers 
_^i^or other medium). S , • 

'e. ^PWritinq ; .V 



. scribing a later draft^of something alre^idy written. 

7. Sharing Writing ; ^ , ) - 

showing or reading o||p's own written tex% to other stu4^€s v 

8. Evaluating ; 

\ . _ ■ \ - *• • ■ ' ' 

judg4|ig a written text, usyally to encourage Writer 

to improve it. < * . ' 

9 . Editing ; v ^ 

changing a written text; an extensiqp of :jKhe activity 
of writing it. 
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11 of these activities are teachac-directed . Teachers 
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play a dominant role in (1) presenting !^ (2) giving instructions ^ 



(4) reviewing y ^nd (8) eva 



supportive/role in (5) writing 
Students and teachers together part^icipate about equally in.^ 

r _ ,-4- 

(3) orienting and (7) sharing writing * ^ 

Each activity is defined as a construct, Appendix^F' 



liuating , 
■ting, (6) 



They normally play a • 
rewriting ^ and (9) editing ,- 



^aonpies^ of what it is and what, i/t 'us/ not • ^ irf 'additibn/ sinrce 
writing is the basis of the J^stf uction^ thatfwe are de$(?ri^^ 
we include its full definition here. This, def iAttidiTO 
served our observations but also determined q^ii;. 
Student- texts for analysis. Exa^g)les^^f wrj:1n;^ jipt^e^r witeh 




if 



this definition in t^he appendix. 



For purposes of obsefv|^ion wti^^^ 
performed by a studen^ or students. ':%^|^f icallyj 
is a sequence of two or more sentencesKg^ogratad 
student or students; ^he second '%entenpa somie 



continues the firs-l 
or in verse 



These senl^ncescma^^tl^©' irt 

\. .-^.n/ 



£' Sqjne .students may not write comp 
consequently i fragmoi^ts are acceptable in 




tos^d 



if~lt .is apparent that the t:eacher assign4 .|i;sequ^ 




of sentences or tl>at the writer id atteim.^rig. to ; 
fgjseqnence of sentences. > . 

Thris definition of writing tfairly represetets the degreeVo: 
detail in the other AC^tiv^^y constructs. . Separately and 





1. . They have content HiriitiMi^y^^^:^ re^^ 
way ^they were generated! progressiveijj?^||bj?' [repealed ' - 
juxtaposl^ii^^ns of definition with actuar behav^iot over ' 
an extended period of time/ in eight different classrooms. 
In all, sixteen team members, with a variety of perspectives 
on education, participated in the generat:ipn of these * 
constructs, # 

2. They also have construct validity, as represented 
by the published articles on methods and procedures of 
teaching writing in the el«nentary schools cited earlier 
in this report (and annotated i^^pendix G) . All twenty- 
nine ajilticles can be classified according to these nine 
activities. The twenty-nine artiayd^comprisi t^e entire 
body of published literature o^ mes|P^s of teacWincf writing 



in the elementary schools fronM^^ data base. '''TC^le^ ^ 

are .written by people^^ a variety of school se^ttings, 

yet. all use concepts which are equivalent to these nXnte 

CQhstructs^ ^ • 

^]r^ ^ The coni^tructs also have face validity. Without 

L.r.*^:piiior" study a group of 'fifteen scho)al administrators 
^ ; ■ , ■ \ , ^- . . . r # . ' • 

/and:^eachers middle and high schools were able to code 

a videotape^ thitd grade writing'^lesson in terms of these 

' • • ^ ■ ' . • ■ ■ #■ ' 

nine Activities . Presented w2?th a brief description 
of eaqij acti'vityi all fjftteen observers r^curded the 
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' lesson without substituting or -adding any other ractivities* 



Coding the Components of d^L Prpfilfe 

These activity constructs -lippear'to be valid descriptions; 
they. are the constants of the profile of writing instruction. 
From the perspective of this profile we can describe the com- • 
plexity of th^gj^nstructional process, the range of teaching 
behavior, the qualitief that are unique to\writing ^instruction, 
^ and the f eatuHs that distinguish one writing lesson from 
another. These aspects of the instructional process are all 
functions of the variables of the model and of the ways 
. 1^ 'Which sets of characteristics modify the nine basic activities. 
These various considerations comprise the bulk of this chapter, 
and we Hill address them after a brief description of the 
procedure by which we generated the components of the model. 

Scime prior sense of the way we used progressive coding 
shdffifQi make it easier to cesses s oUr interpretation of what^'J 
,iSr' w^'^ discovered. Pro^gfiJfessive coding is generative; it proc^ 

. by trial ^and error, and the detours it engenders en route ax^r^^:^ 
functional 60 precise de/Mni^tioir.^^ Jn our case, the«e detours 
helped us to aettennine the territory that we were 'mapping 
as well.jfs ther^efdrence points within it^ Since we iirrived^ 
at defi^hi^ions of all ^ii^,ractivities and tl^^pir characteristics 
by thfe samejjjFocedurey^we'can illustrate the nature of the 




journey by deiacribing a 
We began, in fact. 



*few*^f thfe more critical c^ptc^rs. 
with a detourif 4)u^ng the firat 
two observation cycles j^e minutes of the 'trinary ineetiligfir^ 
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fqcused on- the constraints that limit and hamper wril:ing : 4 
instruction (see Chapter Three )y as if to clear away the debris 
before we could address our task. The detour was helpful; 
we became a community Then the focus of . the minutes changed 
abruptly as we began to ponder the nature of writing instruction. 
From the first ejLght trinary minutes we drafted a list of all 
the terms that denoted the inJtructional process. There were 
thdPirty-one of them^ most of which were high-level fidjstractions; 

many of them overlapped. We then edited the listen separating 

- I ' • ■ ■ 

activities f rom||^aracteristics of activities and ^ilso adding 
a few new terms which this ^editing procedure had brought 
to mind. The minutes of an early plenary meeting 'record 
this proij^ect: "We are beg^aning to see that these, activities 
represent certain kindaii of decisipns that teachwbs make 'in 
given classroom situations" (P, 10/27/79) . And this realization 

J*. . 

;^ focused our ^ask thereafter: the jaore precisely we could cO^e 
^fe#e'' ^btivities, the mare accurately 1^ could describe the 
^ teachers ':i:strategies and decisions. a . 

During the third observation cycle we deigned ai grid^ 
or matrix, which displayed activities (in the left-h^^ad vertical 
colxinui) and characteristics of activities (horizontally across 
the top) . The most developed form of the matrix presented the 
descriptfon of art. activity, its code ntimber, and the clock 
time Of Its teg^nning and ending. The grid also presented > 
series of columns across the page yRerein the observer could -^y 
place check marks for th|| Appropriate characteristics of any. 
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given activity. The final matrix was the tenth version of 
the original split-sheet nairrativer each version having 
grown out of the imperfections of its predecessor. Table 3 
(p. 84), shows this final gridV Appendix H contains all ten ' 

versions of the observation fomtfe with a siunmary of the 

\ * 
major changes "^n each successive ' version. i 

Several detours marked our progress toward the f irstv 

primitive grid. How Iqjfig and how detailed should an obsfer- * 

vatlon recofd be? How much information did we -want? How 

could we code ••motivation" (and what was it, anyway)? ^ 

Should an observation re c'olrd reveal the affective quality 

" "^^ 
of a w?it*^g lesson?- Wh4t were we really looking for?, ' ^ , 

With thi'^elp of th^se nagging, u^efill^uestiohs {T9, 13 

and P, 11/17 and 12/15/80) we arrived a1^}|our decisions that ^ 

4^termined our course th^jrf after. ' / 

1. The coding system should *b* accesgV-ble to unso^mis- 



ticated observers, such aS Ve ^w^re at the tlfee. 
Identi^ing tRi&^'cQdes, therefore, should not depend 
on, the obser^rs' subject^v^ impressions. As far as 
possible they should d^^^ ori low-^in^^Mfenc^tpbser- 



/ . Nations. {This\:cle»l^„«elped our ret'i^tkfi;^^^^^ in the 

^- ^tages of ^hej^tudy.):^ 

r .:.24 -W the narriCive form to help us interpret 

the codea^' : -||^^|||^ later helpted us to 

inla^^rpret wh^t ,.we Kad ^seeji . ) 




discrete and mutually exclusive, 

• ^ / 

4, To warrant this discrete quality.^ we woujAjJuild 
* « constructs of each acti\rity and each characteristic 
on the grid,- (This arduous task was not completed 
until the seventh observation cycle; as referenced 
— earlier. Appendix F -contains these constructs.) 
\ On.ce we had designated the probable categories of the 
grid, we began defining tttQ^activities and their character- 
istics and then delineating their boundaries. Details made 
a difference pn how accurately we dould , observe . Base^ on 
the frequency i>ith which observers checked the various 
Items, we combined some and separated otjtiers : ||piiire merged 
"vocabulary" and "figures of speech" into "word usage 1^ and . 
defined the ccJnstruSt acctordii?^!^; #e ^bsumecl "penmansbi^" 
intb a c^itegory called "format"; ti^^^jchsinged "verse" td^^^'f orm," 

■7< • ^ 

enabling the observer t^pi'esignate wjj^atever rhetorical form 
the teacher might . address. And we wrestled with -more ab- ^ * 
stract concepts. The interaction. ;a€ teacher and student 
was seen as important (T5) , ||put .h<5w g^puld we designate Its 
occurrences without endless repetition? The answer liiy in 
the juxtaposition of an activity with 3ny set of character- 

, v - 

■ ■ ■■ , '.^ . • , ■ 

istics. And what about "questioning" (Tl2)? Is it ail^^ 
activity or a mode of conducf^ing an activity? D^^LtB func- 
tions distinguish it as being one or the other (Tl7)? 

^ThrouCrhout observation cycles #4, , #^ and we encountered 
another detoui; the trihary meeting minutes record fruitless 



searches for patterns of sequence among the actlvltj^es. 
The model was working better thaJi we knew^^ yielding highly 
individualized profiles, as we later realized (T28) . But 
our premature searches for ^reciuctiye patterns did at least 
make us aware of two signijSfa^^rit concurrences. One was that * 
certain activities tended to cluster, but not- consistently; 
evaluating and editing were notable in this regard. The other 

occurrence was the frequent repetition of activities within 

• * •■ 

a lesson, some more than others. Revjtewing , for example, y 

"* ^ 
which indica^ipllia teacher Vs sense of the need for systematic 



reinforcement,* occurred often; as onat. jlfpache^^^ 

f 

instructors . spend considerable time restating the obvljus" (T18)''. 
Cur^most extended detour concerned writing skills, 
4, :'3pecif ically , our r^eated^attempts to code tlMm accurately 

I,: -,-.-. / ♦ ^ , _^ 

as part of the instructional proeess. In this context, we 
defined a skill afe- an acceptable degree 'of control that a ^ 
student exercises over an operation or set of operationsv •** 
We agreed with the common assumption that writing skilJfc are 
associated with the intended .outcome qf writing instrti(^l|)j&>. • 
and we tried to delineate precisely hot^^^l^^ie' jpresi^nce and^ 
the; nature of skills in the instructional process. But we 
covered that we^^ could not delineate thein. This detour 

engaged us throughout the entire Observation period of this 

.|i> . , , '. - .... 

study; onthe six grids that we evolved during the last 
^six observation pe3?iods, the configuration of "skills" 
changed five 'times. * ^ ^ . . 



The crux of our problem lay in the elusive nature 
of "skills." We could observe a teacier's references to 
skills, which v)ere characteristically related to the written 
product, but we could not observe t:he skills themselves. 
Activities or operations in the instructional process are 
observable. But, control is a relative term, and the. obser- 
vation of it calls for a high degree of inference. Conse- 
quently, observing the degree of control that a person exer*- 
cises ovef his or her performance of an operation is prob^lem- 
atic. In any case, the varying degrees of control that 
these students exercised over the operations involved in wri- 
ting were not observable; the high inference nefilfed foi^uch 
observaCTbn was more than even our iy^stematic scrutiny 
J^111d[.'accoTmodate with accuracy. ^ • 

We did not resolve this paradox until the end of the 
final observation cycle. ^^Che minutes of one of the last 
trinary meetings, which ^as devoted to a final. review of 
our observationj^l model, yield this re<blutibn:\, "Although 
we accepted • ski lis' categories, we We never been satisfied 
with, our attempts to classify ^th^# . . .Now we perceive that 
the skiMs themseLlvfes are not observable;, they are merely 
#he focus of the activities that we've identified" (T38) . 
A.11 along we- had lieen observing foci and' calling them skills, 
so we waide the appropriate substitution oii^ the f4^ial grid 
(see Table 3) .^ 
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Even had we been able to observe skills as such, however, 

we gpuld not have used them as the basis for our observational 

system. Even the teachers • references to skills, which we could 

observe, were soiyetimes problematic. For example, our observa- 

.. ti on record's indicate^ that during the activity of giving 

^^^<ri-, in8.trfactf6ns the teachers typically referred to several skills 

at a time; in a caytionary way they would quickly inventory all ^ 

^ the constraints th^ they wanted the students to heed, that is, 

the skills that the students were to practice in the writing 

task, as If all these skills were a single configuration — a 

gestalt. This habit of referring to skills as a collective 

entity showed up often in ttt^ minutes of our early trinary 

meetings: "Skills are a neiessary background for writing" {T4) , 

for exampj^e, or "Concern with mastery of basic skills was noted" 

(T8) . We gradually realized that such jargon was really ob- 

scurirtg the genuine confusion inherent in what Teacher Availed 

"the web of skills," and the teachere^iJthemselves confrcjfBed this 

^^^^^^^ 

confusion; "We fouij^K^at we were trying repeatedly to force 
subjects, such as spelling and punctuation, into places where 
they didn't quite fit" (Til), and "Thfe activities of teaching 
and reinforcing basic writing ^ills were.-ij^jl^flrvasive that the 
% tJategory appeared to be ^less." (TIO) . The minfles continue, 

"Even' more troubling was our awareness that the term 'basic 
^ skills' applied to reading, editing, and studying as well a#fl!^';^ , 

composing." In trying to observe skills we were indeed de«iii|ig ^ ; 'iT 

' ' ■ . -:-i';.>; / Vv.'?^! ■ 

with-'a'^folklore'. On the one hand, the collective 'fiature '^ '.^y^'X ' "w^- 

^ "skills" i-n general prevents one from talking precisely about 
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the subject. On the other ihand^ a common habit of reference in .iT^**^'"''' 

the schools limits the domain of writing skills to rules about 

punctuation, capitalization, and other aspects of usage referred 

^to as "mechanics." Given the institutional procedures which 

guide teachers and the instructional material available to them 

(see Chapter Three) , there wa» much precedence, unfortunately, 
^ * * w ■ 

for. equating the •^^echanics" language usage with wifiting. 
But preC||p||Bnce notwithstanding, a subset of skills cannot equal 
the whole. Moreover, "skills" as a whole do not equal writing; 
although matif skills |pertain t<||||fthe writing process, they are 
not comporients of i't. 

i 

In trying to observe every reference to skills, letj alone ^ 
the sk^ills themselves, we were working within a context of ^ 
widespread misunderstanding. Hr attempt^s to deal with this 
folklore, however, did achieve some clarifying results. By 
forcing u$ to define our terms, progressive* coding enabled us 
to see beyond the conventional constraints o^sentence writing. 
The teachers spoTce of the "need to teach chilSBfeh to think, 

probe, and analyze"; children "shbuld be encouifage^':^^ get --^'^ 

. ' . ' 
their thoughts down on paper first, without having to worry 

about spelling and punctuation at the same time" (T4) . 

^reover, the teachers we^e well aware d^E lixikB between 
thinking and writing. In addition to a category of "mechanical . 
skills," the observation for cycle #4 included skills that per- 
tain to the extended organizing of information, which we called 
"categt>rizing, " "selecting," and "putting in series." These' 
references to basic ^gpitive operations were removed from 
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next grid because our observations could not readily discriminate 

among them — "these high level skills are hard to* code" (T19) ^- 

I 

" yet even their presence on the grid is a sign of ouj; ,^6llecti<^e 
^ attempt to modify and extend the common concept of skills. We 
did perceive that teachers in th^ upper grades ^were indeed 
referring to skills beyond the 4entence level/ specifically 
^ related to the rhetorical iconcepts of "purpose" and "audience." 

We include^ these two concepts in our grid during the final 
, observatiifl^ cycle, and we found" that indeed these skills were 
being "n^^KlSH in grades five and six and also in the fourth- 




oom that was populated by gj.fted students. 

reason caused' us to abandon skills as the 
basjj^^^^ur observation system. References to skills could 
not^nlneate the writing lesson; there was no necessary corres- 
pondence between a teacher's references an# what actually 
occurred* Simply declaring an ,e^nphasis on a skill or set of 
skills did n6t warrant that a lesson would follow that emphasis. 
We will address ^his mat;ter ,in more detail later in this 
chapter, when we discuss the characteristics of the .activities 
of writing instruction. , Meanwhile, we note briefly here that 
framing this model of 'writing ihstruction in terms of activities 
rathe^r than skills, although it contradicted our early asstunp- 
" tions, is nevertheless corisistent with recent ^tudies of teacher 

planning. . v 

\ - -■ ' • 

The tr:al<litional model of leseon planning^ places objectives 
(stated as skills) in the qent^al position.^ Teachers are sup- ] 
posed to think first of the Objectives for the leS«oi) and^ then 



plan activities accordingly (see Tyler^ 1950^ Popham and Baker^ 
1970) • But recent studies of planning reveal that the' content- 
and the*activities of the lesson are what teachers first think 
about when they pl^n lessons. Objectives, or skil«[^are 
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infrequently considered when planning lessons, and then only 
after the content and the activities have been set (see Yi^ger, 
1980; Peterson et al., 1978.;^ Zahorik, 1975). 

In light of this research on teacher T)lanning, it may seem 
reasonable to assume that a writing lessdn can he defined in 
terms of the content of that lesson. In a writing lesson, 
however, "content" has a different meaning from what it has in 
most lessons. The "content" .of a writing assignment pertains to 
the subject or the topic of .that assignment , and to the extent 
that a subject or topic of an assignment is described or discussed 
in dlass, "content" can be observec^^-^d recorded." But the sub- 
ject or topic of a writing assignment is ^ly one aspect of the^ 
activity of orienting in which the teacher engages. In the, 
larger sense, the "content" of the whole writing lesson could 
be described as the writing process, that is, the sequence of 
mental and motor activities in which the writer engages. But 
"content" in this sense requires a different focus for observa- 
tion, a focus on the student rather than on the teacher. ^At any , 

rate, the minutes of the trinary meetings report oijly scant 

*) 

discussion of this concept. ' ^ . 

• \. 

Although we quickly discarded the notion of content, one 
other assumption was harder to discard • This is the assumption' 
that writing lessons can be divided into -three stages/ pre- ' ' 
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^ writing ,r writing, and post-writing. During the first ''three* - 

bbservatidn cycles, the activities on the grid were organized 
' ■^ ' * ' ' 

into these threfe superordinate categories. But 'these categories 

. posited a static arrangemolnt of activities which the observa- 
tibns contradicted. Activities which seemed' logically to belong 
-to pte- writing, for instance, were seien to occur while the 
stadents were already writing and even after they had completed 
. a drpft and^ were editing it. There was no definite point in 
the lesson at which. pr^cS{riting activities stopped and writing 
or post-writing activities began. * ' ^ \ ■ ■. 

Although the ac^vities of ' "writing" and "editing"^ were 
all ir/corporated-into the grid by the end of the fourth obser- 
vation cycle, the static category of "pre-writii^," signifi- 
cantly, was never compatible with the observed seqiierice of 
activities.^ Attempting to delineate this apparent continuum, 
we made a distinction jand then tested it*. We distinVuished 
between activities which occurred "inside the writing process ' 
and outside (be/ore or after) the writing' process . Although 
the third and. fourth version of the grid specif ied "in-process" 
and "out-process," no bbserver could specify such a distinction,, 
so we omitted it from "the grid. Si a final attempt to discern 
the nature of this concept, we inserted in the ninth version of 
the observation ^rid an activity called "pre*writing, " but 
during .the tenth cycle no . one observed svich an ^'activity in any 
class. The teacher* a orienting could be observed "before the 
students wrote, but' the student's mental activities during th^at 
interval could not be 9bserved. WhetlreJf or not pre-writing is 
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\. . an aspect or a stage of the writing process is another matter; 
wh^t we CQJncluded? in any case^ was that pr^-Writiri^ was-, riot h ' 
component of th6se teachers' directions of writing] instruction. 

Progressive coding confirmed our reliance, on ictlvitigB in 
out description of writing instruction; jit also achieved intent 
validity for the nine activities constructs, ""as mentioned 
/ earlier, moreover, these constructs passed two other tests of 
validity: construct validity*, as represented in, the literature 
of writing instruction in the elementary schools, apd face - 
validity, as tested by a control group of scho;:^ administrators 
and teachers in various grade levels. Accordingly, these 
j' activities are the constants o^ this descriptive model. In any 
. given Wesson, however, each activity is modified by three kinds- 
of variables: its duration, .its order in a sequence of the 
I V other activities, and -those "mo^al characteristics which'.deter- 
mine its precise nature. Even if two lessons were comprised of 
the same activities extending ovpr the same span of time (a 
phenomenon which we never observed) , they would still be dis- 
tinguishable by any one of these variables . Actually there are 
sets of variables concerning the duration, sequence, and modal 
characj:eristics of activities, and we will address them in turn.' 
All of these variables are coded in the filial observation *form, 
shown in Table 3. v . ' 
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Table 3 — Piijal Observation Grid . 
su bsCene cues 

participamts ' mode , materials 



PRESENTING (1) 

GIVING INSTRUCTIONS (2) 

ORIENTING (3) 
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WRITING (5) 
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EVALUATING (8) 

EDITING (9) 
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The Duration of Activities " > 

The duration; of each activity in a lesscm determines, 

\ 

several time variables in writing instriiction. \one is the\aice 

of the lesson; another is the teacher's characteristic way of 

^ . ' \ ' 

generating emphasi^i^. In order to measure this duratioi;! we used 

the construct of a subscene^ which is essentialily aA-^pisode 
with two component's: an activity and a set of participants^ 
when either component changes, a new subscene. begins. Tn sixty 
lessons duting the last four 6bservation cycles, 957 ^activities 
occurred. In the aggregate the median length of each subscene 
was three minutes. Nearly half of them lasted one or two 
minutes, and about, a quarter of them lasted five minutes or 
longer. Writing instruction i>roceeds at a rapid pace. 

The differences in the^^uration of subscenes help to 
distinguish one lesson from another; tlftey also help to charac- 
terize a teacher's strategy within that lesson and also across 
TOiny lessons. The median length of subscenes for each teacher ' 



3 



ranged from two minutes to. almost five minutes. Bu^even the 
. teacher with the longest median subscene length engaged \n a 

number of activities that lasted from .one to two minutes; * 
* Table 4 lists the median subscene lengths for each teacher.- 
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TABLE* 4 



Activity; durations, by teacher' 



Teacher 
31 
32 
41 ' 

42' ' * 

51 

52 

61 

62 ^ 



Cojmbined 




Median duriatlon 
of activity 

3.0 minutes 

4.8 minutes 



2.5 minutes 



1.1. min 



nutes 
3.8 mihutes 



2.2 minutes 
2.9 minutes 



3.3 minutes 



3.1 minutes 



Percent of all activities 
over 5 minutes long ' 



20% 
37% 
20% 
32% 
2p% 
20% 
21% 



20 C 



23% 
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The relative time spent in each activity throughout a 
lesson indicates the Way the teacher uses the activit^s to < 
achieve certain emphases. Basjed on sixty observati^d^ in-^tha 
''last four observation cycles^ Table 5 shows the proportionate 
time spent on each activity. Accordingly, writing and evalu^- ^ 
txng together constitute 34%. of the writing lissson. All five 
activities pertaining to written texts ( wrij^jng , rewriting ,. 
sharing writing , evaluating , a^d editing ) constitute -50% of ^ 
the wrp.tijig lesion, 

: ■ Table 5 
Mean Proportion of Time Spent on Each Activity 



Activity 



Proportionate Time 



1. Presenting 

2. Giving Instructions 

3. Orienting 

4. Reviewing 
5 • Writing 
6 • Rew^ tiji^ 

7. Sharing Writing 

8. .Evaluating 

9. ^ Editing 



< 



6% 
14% 
16% 

' 15^ 
17% 
3% 
6% 
17% 
6% 
100% 
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With reference to these aggregate figures, several dif- 
ferencea^^^dicate^ diverse, teaching strategies. One is an 
emphasis on the writing process; the other is an emphasis on 
the written product. Both ate 'cSe fined by the relative amount 
of time devoted to each of the ictivites. Appendix I shows 
the proportionate amount of time each teachel: spent on each 
activity, compared to the mean fop all eight 'teachers. Accord- 
ingly, ^pne third-grade teacher, two f oiirth-grad^e teachers and 
a fifth-grade teacher spent a large proportion of time in the i« 
activities of orienting and writing , thereby indicating emphasis 
on process. • Ohe' third-grade teacher, one fifth-grade teacher* 
\ and two sixth-gratie teacfters spent a large proportion of time 
— the activities of presenting ^ reviewing ^ and/Or evaiuateinq / 
thereby indicating an emphasis on product,^ 
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The^i^two activity clusters. are typical rather than ^pe- 
cifix:. Emphasizing either pracess or product, thej^ have been 
recognizej^ by teacfiers for many years. We refer to them ais 
"strategies" rather than "styles" because it was often evident 
in- the narrative part of our obserj/ation record that the 
cluster reflected a teacher's conscious decision to respond in ' 
a certaih way to a given situation. Moreover, since these 
clusters viaried with every teacher from one lesson to another, 
they do not appear to be a function of any teacher >s personality. 

' Discussing various strategies and their emphases (P, 10/4/80), 
the teachers suggested these factors as influencing their deci- 
sions for allocating instructiqmal time; the age and ramge of, 

IC'5 
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language, ability of their students, the particular mode .or 
forjj} of writi^ig on which they were concentrating, and the 
available teaching materials. Whei asked if the socioeconomic 
status or ethnic background of tiieij^ students mig^it affect'' 
these type^ of decisions, they were surprised, and they 
resp -ided by speculating about' personalities, although .tljiey 
were referring to the sense of a group personality. But the 
teacjhers did not even relate ^to the nation that SES indicators 
or ethriic backc^roUnd might affect their decisions about strategies^ 

\ -7 - . 

The Sequence of Activities ^ ^ . - 

In addition to the duration of each activity^ the sequence 
of activities is a distinguishing feature of any given writing 
lesson. Table 6 indicates the sequencing of 957 activities 
observed in Cycles #7 through #10. The table show^ how many 
times each activity was preceded by and followed by every 
other activity. The following patterns help. to define the 
whole writing lesson and also the function and meaning of 
each activity in it.^ , ^ 

1. ' Lessons generally began with giving instructions (31%)^ 

orienting {28%) reviewing (30%). 

2. ^ Writing was generally preceded by eithep giving ^struc- 

tions (49%) or reviewing (22%).| 

3. Writing warsh directly followed by a number of different 
aqtivi'ties.. Evaluating was the most common (27%), but 
eveo:: activity except rewriting immediately followed 



writing . This* is but the first indication in our 
data of the interactive nature of 'these activities , 

Other indications will be discusded. 

7 * . 

There |s no general linear sequence. Any ^ one 

activity can be followed by nearly any other 

activity. * ^ 

Observed periods ended with giving instructions 
(23%) , evaluatincf (26%) , or writing (15%) . ' The ; 
parti-cular activity which ended an observed period 
often indicated 'the sequencings of the writing lesson 
over different day*s. Observed periods that ended- 
witti writing or giving instructions tended to be 
continued another day. Observed JSriods that ended 
with evaluating were le^s likely^ continue another 
day. The ending of the writing lesson itself was 
problematic. Approximately half of the observed 
periods represented complete lessons, although even 
in these cases it was not uncommon for some students 
not to finish <their writing and, hence, to finish 
the writing lesson, on another day. Thus, no single 
activity typically marked the end of the lesson.' 
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Table 6 



Activity-Pair' Matrix For All Classrooms Combined 
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' 'resenting 
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(Figures represent actual occurrences of each activity pair. Totil' number of pairs was 958. 
in 60 lessons.) ' . 
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Each number value, displayed in Table 6 is the number of 
occurrences' of each actiyii:y pair. The ma^trix of these^foccU:p* 
rences shows the complexity of ^the writing lesson. Any activity 
can be followed by any ^ther activity* Accordingly^ at the 
conclusion of each activity in the l^son, the teacher 
faced with a variet^ of choices yfor making next movja^ The 
conclusion of every activity becomes for the teacher^ a point of 

response. At that pojLnt the teacher must . opt^- for one of many 

■ 9 ' ' ' 

possibilities •/ 



This tac^i^al situation contradicted our as sumption^ that - 
initiating of an activity was characteris1:iaally consistent 
with a teacher's planned instruction. These planned intentions 
were often modified and sometimes even abandoned as the lesson 
proceeded. The teachers' decisions to revise the lesson. were 
^characteristically responses to the pace and direction of the; 
previous activity .as well as to their perceptions of student 
responses. 

Thtf number knd extent of these responsive de^cisions to 
change a lesson plan confused observers during the first obser- 
vation period while we were still trying to identify activities . 
*But as We stabilized the constructs of these activities, we 
perceived -^that ad hoc revision of a writing lesson was common- 
place. By the end of the sixth observation cycle, observers 
took for granted the dozens of tactical changes which a teacher 
characteristically makes during a' writing lesson. It became 
evide^^t that a teacher's lesson plan is not a reliable forecast 
of w^at actually happens in the lesson. 
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Characteristics of Activities " ' * 

, Seven of the nine activities -(all Except writing and re-- / 

• • ' ■ ' * ""^ 

writing ) can occur in different ways, depending on four variables. 

These variabj.e sets are Vl) the PARTICIPANTS involved' i)f\the 

actisVity, (2) the MODE of presentation, (3) the MATERIALs) used 

in the presentation, and (4) the FOCUS of the Activity. 

Definitions^ 6f these charaCteyristics appear ih Appendix F, 

Six poss^ilities.^omprise the grouping ^of PART^IPANTS 
who engage dm any activity. Only one occurs at any/ time., 

IJ Teacher with whole class ' \ , ^ 

2. Teacher with, group of students ' 

3. ^^I'eacher wi th single "^student ? 



4. Teacher with student (serial) , i.e., one student - 
at a time m ^/J^r^^^ of students 

5. Group of studenSHp^thout teachet 

6. Students working singly 

Any of four possibilities characterize the MODE of presen- 
tation. One or more may be used in an individual activity. 

1. .Telling (by teacher or student) 

2. beacfier questions; student (s) respond {^) J 

3. Teacher questions; no one responds 

4. Student (s) question{s); teacher responds 

The MATERIALS of a, presentation in writing instruction 
can 'tig.^^escribed in any -of six ways. More than one may be used 
at a time. ^ 

1. Aiidio-visual 

2. Ekirective (commercial) 
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; ' /3.' D±r^Qtiv& (teacher-made) 

' 4^^ Common experience of students y 
5. Reading material \ 
5. Student (;)'s' writing , . . ^ 
The observers confirmed eleven FOGI Vf activities\ More 
than, one^at a time may bfe present. These foci were grouped in 
two sets: those generally pertaiTiing to a single sentence and 
/thosQ pertaining to sentence strings. 



jl. Spelling 

2. Capitalization 

. ■* • 

3 • Punctuation 

4 . Word us/ige 

5 . Format/penmanship 

6. Sentence syntcuc 

7. Outlining 
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8^ Paragraph 

9. Paragraph sequence 

10. , Purpose/ audience 

11. Form: (specific genre note^d by observer) 

5^ The first three sets of characteristics stabilized by the 

end of the fifth observation cycle, but the fourth set, the FOCI 
of activities, remained unstable. Although each FOCUS was ob- 

^served, and althougt^the aggj*fegate of «FOCI could accomodate aM 
observations, the set as a whole — as a concept — remained 
problematic. Observers continued to -deliberate over what ' 

9 ^ 

constitutes a focusf, especially when a teacher mentioned tKr^e 
or fdur of these items together. 
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Tables 7, 8 and ^/ as welfl.' a^ k, displ^ the charaqteris- 
tics a.ssoQiated with each acti/yity. Thesi© tables are derived * 
from the observations of sixty lessons in the last four cycles. 

Table 7, * concerning PARTICIRANTS^ indicates that the 
teacher characteristically addresses the whole classi in the 



first four activities: prese 



nting^ gJLving ifistructions / - 



orienting ^ and reviewing . Tie teadher characteristically 
addresses one stiudent or grotp of students in activities #8 and 
#9: evaluating and editing J ' j . 

Table 8, concerning MODE, indicates the. teacrfer engage 

in more monologue in presenting ,, giving instructions^ and eyal- 
. uating ,. more dialogue in orienting , reviewing and editing , and 
vety^little interaction- dumng writing "and rewriting , 

TabliB 8 also indicated that ^JATERIALS of solne kind were , 
used. in 59% of the writingj lessons , 'The most common instruc- 
tional material was the students Vown writing, , used- primarily 
in the activities of sharing writing ^ evaluating , and rewriting i 

MATERIALS other than the students' 'own writing were used . 
most|^requently in presenting (64% of presenting activities ^ 
used at least one kiij^d'of material other than the students' 
writing) and in orienting (53% of orienting activitues used at 
least one material other than the students' writing); ' 
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Relationships Between Activities and Participants 
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(Figures represent the percentage of occasions In which each activity used each 
partllclpfiint grouping.) •/ ' ' , 
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Table 8 
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C Relationships Between Activities and Modes and Materials 




(Figures represent the percentage of occurrences of each activity which used each 
mode and material. Percentage may not sum to 100% for each activity because somd 
activities used^re than one mode or material.) ' 
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./^;The FOCI of activities are closely, asa^ociated with the 
conceptNof skills. During all ten observation cycles, in fact, 
they werjfe identified as skills, while the observation team 
continufed to rearrange them in different categories. ^ 

?able'9 displays the percentage of times each skill was 
ajWressed in each activity. This tafile documents the primary 
'iraportance of punctuation. Of all possible FOCI, punctuation 
ranked first in>five of the nine activities; and second in two 
others. Overall, 16% of" all activities dealt with punctuation, i 
Table 9 also shows that a majority of activities (51%) dealt 
explicitly withVno FOCUS. '* 
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Table 9' 



Relationships Between Activities and Foci of Activities 
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(Figures represent the percentage of occurrences of each activity which addressed each 
focus. Percentages may not sum to lOOZ for each activity because activities often 
had more than one focus.) 
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We mentioned earlier, in our description of progressive 
, coding, that references to skills could not accurately delineate 
a writing lesion. The obsejrvational data on skills gives 
additional support to our decision early in the project* to 
describe writing instructio© primarily in terms of activities 
rather than the objectives or skills addressed in each lesson. 
These data, shown in Tables 10 and 11, are clear evidence that 
there was no correspondence between skills and lessons. Table 10 
shows the number of skills (FOCI) addressed in each lesson. The 
number ranges from zero to -ten. Two-thirds of the lessons dealt 
witlf six or more skill categories. 

In few c^ses was it possible to say that this was a lesson 
on capitalization (or paragraph .sequence or punctuation, or any 
other assumed skill) ."^ Even when setting but to teach a specific 
set of skills (punctuation, for example) , the teacher ^un4 it 
necessary to deal with a number of other skip.ls durinjgr the 
course of the lesson. The slAlls that^rtain to voting are 

interrelated to such an extent that it was not possible to 

^ ' ^ J 

teach one skill in isolation. This fusion of FOCf was true not 

but also of single activities, as shown in 

Only one quarter of all the observed activities dealt 

w^th a single skill category. Half the activities dealt with 

.mi- 

no skills; another quarter of the activities dealt with a number 
of skills at once. 
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Table 10 

Number of Foci Addressed in Each Lesson 



Number of Foci 
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1 

2\ 
3' 
4* 

5 

6. 
7 

8 . 

[ 9 
10 
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T^ble 11 

^ > Number of Foci Addressed, by Activity * v 



NUMBER OF FOCI 



ACTIVITY 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7^ 


8 


9 


10 


1 
























l.^ Presenting 




43% 


107 


■ IZ 


IZ 


OZ 


OZ 


iz'^ 


OZ 


OZ 


OZ 


2. Giving Instructions 


59. 


25 


8 


1 


2 


1 


1 


3 . 


0 




0 


3. • Orienting 


77 


19 


3 


1 


JQ. 


0 


0 


1 


0 


f 

0 


0 


4 • Reviewing 


42 


34^ 


10 


4 


4 


1 


1 


3 


1 


0 


■ 1 


5. Writing 


50 


20 


12 


5 


1 


4 


0 


. 4 


3 


] 1 

4 


0' 


6« Rewriting 


67 


13 


0 


0 


« 

0 


7 


0 


13 


0 


0 


0 


/ • dnarxsK or wrxuing 


A 7 . 
Hi 




3 


2 


3 


2 


0 


16 


5 


0 


0 


/ 

9« Evaluating 


35 


23 


17 


6 


6 


6 


2 


6 


0 


0 


0 


). Editing ' 


26 


36 


10 


18 


0 


0 


4 


6 


0 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


51 


27 


9 


4 


2 


2 


1 


4 


1 


0 


0 



(Figures represent the percentage of occurrences of each activity which addressed 
" a specific number of foci.) 
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, Table 11 displays the number of P«CI addrfessed in the/ • 
957 activities that occu^Qd during th^ la^/our observation ^' . 
• cycles. We should call attentiofi to an apparent discrepancy 
with reference to the activitiefs .of presenting and reviewing . 
Apparently fhese activities addre^ed no skill a high percentage 
.of tJ^e time; ^^tually they focused on a ^skill or set of skills. ' 
The continuation of each activity, however,, often engendered 
changes in^subscenes . A teacher would describe a concept 
and then cite models of \t, and different MODES of modeling 
would often cause new PARTICIPANT groupings to change the 
subscene: These changes caused no problem j:o the observer 
when the activity entailed extended models, such as paragraphs, 
examples of sequencing, or rhetorical modes. But the modeling 
of punctuation, which occurred often.; caused rapid change? In 
the subscenesi in these frequent .cases t;he narrative part 
of the observation record confirms what was happening. 
The observer would^ cope with these rapid changes by noting 
only oi\ce the skill being Addressed by .this activity, not 
•marking it. again thr9ughoit the modeling phase of the activity. 
This apparent discrepancy in Table 11 offers yet another 
comment on the elusiveness of skills in the observation process. 

The four kinds of categories that modify the activities 
of a writing lesson can accommodate a massive number of 
variables, far more than we have observed. But even. our 
limited observations document differences among teaching 
strategies, and they deserve further exploration with new 

- . r. \ - N 
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data. Appendix J contains tables corresponding to- Tables 
1 , 8/ and 9 for each teacher^ i.e., ,the characteristics 
associated with each activity in each teacher's c^ass- 
room. As these tadDles indicate, most inferable patterns 
also reflect diversity. 

In the use of teaching MATERIALS, fpr example, there 
is an apparent pattern: one teacher used directive 
materials ejftensively; five of the eight teachers used no 
audiovisual^ directive, or reading materials in conducting 
most of the activities; two of the teachers primarily ^ 
used the students' writing as instructxonal material. 
The fact that most of these teachers make little use of 
directive materials is consistent with their reservations, 
already cited, adDOut what is commercially available. 

Also, in the teachers' use of participeint groupings, 
similarity is qualif ie<J**ty diversity: six teachers spent 
most of their time with the whole class; the two other 
teacher^B, who spent most of their time with groups, made 
extensive use of these groups to teach reading as well as 
writing. Again, diverging emphases also marked the MODE 
of activities: five of the teachers spent most of the time 
in^a "telling" mode; three in a "teacher question" mode. 

Comparison of activities with observable characteristics 
alsq yields diversity,^ notaJ^ly in the conduct of evaluating , 
which with writing , comprised a third of the observed instruc- 
tional time. Evaluating was conducted primarij^^^n a "telling 



mode by. three teachers, in a "teacher questions" mode by two 
teachers and in a "student questions" mode by two others. 
One teacher used a variety of modes. Five teadhers conducted 
evaluating in a "teacher with student (serial)" grouping, 
that is, roaming among students and spending a minute or 
so with each;^ one teacher conducted this activity primarily 
with small groups of students; two ofSters used a variety 
of group^gs. 

The FOCI of activities, represented as skills, show yet 
a different kind of divergence. Al4A^ugh the teachers' 
emphases on skills differed slightly during the year, these 
differences were not helpful in defining the way a teacher 
works. Moreover, the particular skills emphasized by each 
teacher were not related to any other differences in the 
classes. In sum, there was no relationship between the par- ^ 
ticular skills emphasized by any teacher and the teacher's 
grade level, type of student population, or teaching strategy 
(process or product) . This J.ack of relationship recalls the 
conceptual problems that skills pose^n the definition of 
the writing lesson, which we will turn to later in this 
chapter . 

The recursive nature of writing instruction 

^ This profile of writing instruction shows the kinds of 
variables that distinguish . one writing lesson from another; 
ix4|||fo doing it also illustrates' the complexity of writing 
instruction in terms of the numbers and kinds of rapid deci- 
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sions that teachers must make, ^here are countless options ^ \^ 

available to the teacher at Tevey^ moment in the lesson, often* 

J 

among simultaneous activities. The rapid pace is evident 
' from Table 4 which displays median subiscene length. The 
possible options at each moment are manifest in two ways: 
the teacher may choose any of the nine activities at any 
point in th* lesson, and each of the activities may be conducted 
in a variety of ways, as indicated by the subsets of charac- 
\ tferistics associated with the activities. 

The simultaneous occurrence of activities was common 
in most of the lessons that we obserVed; while a teacher 
was evaluating the work of one or more studeh^,. o^ier 
students were waTiting , rewriting , sharing writing , or editing . 
But for two reasons we decided early in the project to track 
the teacher rather than the students; an observer cannot 
accur;ately track more than one target at any timei^ and . since 
the activities are all teacher-directed, the teacher's . 
behavior is crucial to the quality of the lesson. 

The complexity delineated by this profile's activities 

and characteristics is systematic, not random; its ordering 

^ 

principal is that writing instruction is recursive. The tealcher 
makes decisions throughout a lesson, but there is more to 
this recurrence than merely repetition. Decision-making 
recurs indefinitely until a specified condition is met; 
*the process is recursive, like a structured loop in a computer 
progrcun. The terminatipn of a writing lesson does not end 
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the loop; it merely interrupts the teacher's interaction 
with the students on behalf of some specified condition. 
As we will point out later, these teachers had strong notions 
of what those specified conditions should be. * 

The premise for our collaborative mode of ^research had 
been that if anyone could describe what tjeachers do, they 
bould, and that premise turned out to be sound. The teachers 
knew instinctively aibout the recursive quality of their task/ 
although it took us nearly a year to articulate it. Starting 

iPe liberate ly" without a vocabulazry, we intended to build 
one through observation, but again and again, as we all tried 
to pin down what was happening in the classroom, to define 
and delimit the components of the instructional process by 

^discrete, precise terms, the teachers resi^^i^ed^ closure in 
one respect. They sensed some elusive kind of continuity 
in this instructional task. Throughout the first four 
observation cycles, words like "reinforcing," "eliciting," 
"checking," "assisting," and above all "monitoring" kept 
appearing in our trinary minutes. We all agreed that the 
teachers were right in their sense of the task, but even so 
we could never codify these words. Although they were 
observable, these activities were virtually continuous and 
beyond our capacity to record. "Monitoring" was the most 
seductive, because it seemed to coiuiote some sort of |Continuing 
strategy, Jbut no one construct was aible to designate this 
recursiveness. Rather, the whole system of constants and 
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of yari^ibleS, activities in various durations and with differing 

[ ■ •/ / . ■ u , 

characjterij^tics/^ was necessary to define this recursiveness 
in wri^ting instructioi>, / " 

'^^Such indefatigable interaction could conceivably be a 
property of instruction in other subjects in the eljementary 



schools, we doubt that. For instance, Peterson and 

Clark (19.7^86' found that teachers^were continually evaluating 
the Na^ropr lateness "Sf the students' response to what they 



were ^aching in a social studies 'lesson. However, feyier 
than one fifth of these evaluations resulted in the teacher 
deciding to alter his or her teaching behavior. As we will 
describe later, data from our own study also indicate that 
instruction iri other subjects is less responsive tp student 
behavior th£m is instruction in writing. 

There is a bompelling reason for writing instruction 
to be characterized by a high level of interaction between 
students and teachers. The instructional effort is recursive 
because the process of writing is recursive. The teacher's 
decisions about how and when to interact are necessarily 
responsive to this process, which happens to 0b at a different 
stage of occurrence for each student at any given time. 

The teacher's intervention in a student's writing process 
is essentially responsive; it addresses some immediate need 
of the writer which the teacher perceives. This response 
occurs most evidently in the cluster of activities comprised 
of writing , evaluating , editing , and it can occur during 
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orienting . As Table 5 indicates, these activities Comprised 
more than 50% of the observed instructional time in these 
classrooms. In discussing earlier the conclusions of each 
activity in a sequence, we spoke of "points of response" 
that confront a teacher during a writing lesson* Since so 
many of these response points pertain to some aspect of the 
writing process, the nature of this process ~ and its demand 
on the teacher — had best be clarified. 

Among composition theorists, the writing process is pre- 
sumed to be recursive. Our earlier definition of recursion 
will do here as well; it denoteaT a^et of operations th^t 
can recur indefinitely until a specified condition is met. 
Crowley (1977) rejected a linear model of composing and posited 
a recursive one instead; Sommers (1978) refined the relationship 
of both models. And Flower and Hayes (1979) described cate- 
gories of activities, which they called planning, translating, 
and reviewing, that comprise this recursive process. More 
explicitly, the recursion of composing appears to be a 
reciprocal process that entails two-phase cycles of apposing 
information and deriving inferences about -it by making 
assextions (Van Nostrand, 1978) . According to this inference 
model of composing, each phase engenders the other, just as 
in walking the movement, of one leg forward both enables 
and necessitates a complementary movement of the other. 
Given fny set of information, every assertion which attempts 
some closure is incomplete in a context of new infomation. 
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which it has just caused to occur ^ This expanding process 
generates unfinished business, as it vere, which the writer 
continually attempts to resolve. The specified condition 
toward which the writer works is some' sense of repose, of satis- 
faction at having said what' was intended in the way it was 
intended. * , 

One cause of tension in the teacher's decisions about how 
and when to intervene in thfe writing process concerns this 
specified condition. It doubtless varies with every writer in 
every situation, and most writers typically do not recognize it 
until they have arrived at it. In the case of beginning writers 
this sense of destination may be easily preempted by some speci- 
fied cc^ndition^ prescribed by the teacher, a situation that can 
be illustrated by visualizing one subscene in the writing les^pn 
Suppose that'' the students are writing and that the teacher is 
evaluating the tekts by walking along a row of chairs and 
addressing one student at a time, ^e PARTICIPANTS are "teacher 
with a student (serial)." The teacher stops, glances at a text, 
and asks the writer about an error on the page. How^many deci- 
sions might the teacher have made in this one transaction, even"^** 
before the student answers? In evaJLuating a written text, a 
teacher may have to reconcile the conflicting priorities of two' 
conditions that we just mentioned, one being the writer 's sense 
of destination, as yet unexpressed, and the otKer being the 
teacher's or textbook's prescription that a skill or set 
of skills be demonstrated. If the text-in-progress reveals 

128 , . ' 
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that the writer is not proceeding toward the-T>rescribed 
condition, should the teacher, intervene? If so, with what 
intenlf? If the intent is to support or enforce the specified , 
condition, is that condition ^^OInpatible with what is engaging 
the Vtiid^t? If it is, how should the teacher respond? Jj^ 
If not, then how should the teacher respond? Here are five 
decisions to be made about merely one transaction in the^ 
evaluating process, and the student's response to the teadfaer's 
; guest ion^pay cause yet more decjralons to be made about' ho^\ 



to proceed with this transaction. If this student is orie 

• . \ 

say, twenty-five students who are all writing at the saihe tinie>\ „ ^ 
the teacher's points of response will be manifold. ' 'V "V 

... jf' - ' 

The writing instruction in these eight classrooms repi^atea^ ^ 

'\ f 

confinped such responsiveness to students; it was contingent upon 

■ ^ ' ' 

what the students .were doing, upon what they were laboring'^^at ah<f-' 

achieving — or failing to achieve — at any given moment during th^^^^y 

writing lesson. A teacher characteristically modified pl&ns 

order to speed up, slow down, or Change directions, deO^ndi^g on 



the current need of the students as demonstrated by their '^qQ^tions 

or by their written texts. Dependent as it was on the recursive 

nature of writing, the instructional process in these classrooms ^ 

is also necessarily recursive. 

Because writing is recursive, maatery o£ any given 

structural constraint is not a realistic possibility within 

the scope of any one writing lesson. In the early part o£ 

the writing lesson the teacher characteristically assumes 6r 

identifies some need in the majority of students. If reviewing / 

1 '»Q 
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relevant to this need, does not generate a positive response 
among the majority of the class members r for example, the 
teacher may have to abcuidon the review and shift to presenting 
information as if the students had NneveA heard of it. Even 
after this activity has emphasized a given skill, that is, 
the control of awgiven constraint, the assigned writing in 
class may manifest other needs that the. teacher must tSlen 
address. Having engaged in presenting or reviewing constraint X 
the teacher must necessarily respond, in evaluating , to usage 
or misusage of constraints T, Q, R — and also possibly X. 

The responsive decisions which a teacher mzJces duri^ng 
writing lessons commonly modify, and Siometimes drastically 
alter, the teacher's intentions regarding that lesson. Early 
in our study it was evident that* '•formal lesson plans don't 
conmiunicate the planning process very well" (T 13) . We 
-addressed this discrepancy at an early plenary meeting by 
formally noting the teachers' goals and expectations (P, 12/ 
15/79) . The teachers caucused by grade level, and specified 
the performance that they expected of the students in September, 
with respect to writing skilj.s, and the goals that they set 
for their students ' performance by the following June. The 
result was the synthetic curriculum (Appendix E) that we cited 
In Chapter Three as demonstrating the circular tendencies 
of ],ong*range plans. "Global statements of goals," we decided, 
are not sufficiently accurate" to delineate instructional 
activities (P, 1/9/80), so we designed some daily log sheets; 
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the teachers agreed to record after the fact what writing 
instruction — if any — had occurred each day in the class- 



room. They would select the significant details of their 
lessons; and their logs would provide us all with a set of 
records rather than testimonies of intention. 

The teachers kept logs throughout the last six observation 
cycles, as described in Chapter iVo. These records did indeed 
> reveal what the teachers had done about writing instruction, 
but, with few exceptions, the logs revealed nothing at all 
about how the teachers had gone about their tai^ks . 

The following excerpts from the teachers' logs illus- 
trate the empjiasis on product evident in the logs. 

1/22/80 "Structure of a sentence - noun, verb, adj." 
-grade three 

3/5/80 "Wrote adventure story using Snoopy as main 
character." 

-grade ^^our 
2/14/80 "Write similes and metaphors." 

-grade five 

5/5/80 "Wrote sentences using contractions." 
-grade six 

The log entries were typically product-oriented, with 
virtually no mention of the process that the teachers had en- 
gaged in, even though we were regularly observing process and 
systematically discussing it. Some entries did address the 

/ 
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teaching process; for example, this entry of a grade six 
teacher: ^ 

2/6/80 "Pupils' story books were read to first 

and second graders - my pupils then discussed ^ 
need for a perfect product andT an awareness, 
of audience. " ^ 

Such entries, however, were in the minority. By and large, 
these logs yielded records of teaching that were markedly ^ 
different from the observation records. But they shed no light 
on process. Years of experience with the constraints on writing 
instruction had evidently conditioned the teachers to think of 
this enterprise in terms of writing ^outcome. In this sense, 
these daily logs were remarkeU>ly similar to the global curriculum 
that we had constructed. Both kinds of records were comprised 
of goal -oriented statemients , yet f rcan neither set were we able 
to relate a planned occurrence to the actual occurrence. 
Evidently too many decisions had intervened. 

In general, the discrepauicy between plans anA behavior 
appears to be a function of training. Our teachers were used 
to keeping records according to conventions that are now out- 
dated. The conventional notions of planning were described 
earlier in this chapter (pp. 8Q-81) , but the subject of tlie^ 
logs invokes them again, especially their contradition by actual 
teaching behavior. According to conventional notions, teachers 
are supposed to decide fir^t about objectives, or skills, and 
then plan activities accordingly; however, recent studies ) 

r 

indicate that teachers think sUbout content and activities 
and then, if at all, consider objectives or skills. The 
observed behavior of our teachers in the classroom corresponded 
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more closely to thes^ t^c^^^ findings about the priority of 
activities than to th^ j^ri^^^^^ of objectives which their logs 
reveal. Their pbser^^^ b^^*^^®^^ reflecting their percep- 
tions of student nee^^^^ ^j^tailed changes in the pace and 
direction of their i^^ti^-^ctional activities. Such 
^ flexibility in decisi^^i maJ^^^? ^^s been Applauded by Clark 
and Yinger (3.980) , wt^P cslaiJ" that ''design is the Jjrincipal 
mark of professional ^^t:ivi*^y • • *nd that "teacher 
planning might best xrep^^^^^^^d *s intuitive design 
process** (p. 14) • 

This intuitive ^^^ign P^^ce^^ efttails many decisions 
between the lesson pi'**^ and the^^nd of the lesson. These 
Isitervening decision^ ^^^^^^ougj^l^ ^"like those of a navigator 
at sea. It is prudel** head for a given destination at a 
planned course and sp^^^j^ but without an absolute fix on the 
ship's position at aJl tijneSf the navigator necessarily 
proceeds by dead recK^nij^g, Inevitably/ the dead reckoning 
position is at odds wi^i^ ship's actual position at any 
given time. Navigatc?^^ cotnrt^^^^y refer to this inevitable 
discrepMcy as "drifts ' it results from a combination of 
uncontrollaU^le forced from a set of responsive decisions 
intended to exploit to counteract those forces in^Bpiving 
at the planned destln^t^^^^ At sea it is necessary to change 
course and speed periodically accommodate for drift. 
Teachers' intentions b^^Q^^e * writing lesson and their 
decisions en route ar^ ^ptiy characterized by the navigator js 
strategy. JflP 
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Some Impllcatlona of This Analytical Model 

This model for analyzing writing instruction was tee ted in 
several < ways. As discussed earlier, we certified the validity 
of the activities constructs. Also, using the whole model, we 
assessed the reliability of bur observations on two occasions, 
and we observed lessons in subjects other than writing. Both\ 



sions. The procedure in both sessions was the same.. A video- 
taped writing class was shown to all thirteen coders. Inter- 
rater reliability was established by comparing the codes of 
individual observers with the "correct" codes, which were 
established by consensus after the coding session. In the first 
session, the inter-rater reliability was low — only 65% of the 
subscenes in the videotape were correctly identified by the 
aggregate of the thirteen coders. The major problem was 
detecting changes in subscenes. The .labeling of subscenes 
(i.e., attaching an activity code to the subscene) was more 
accurate; laJseling errors accounted for only one-third of the 
total miscodes. A^ter this reliability conference, the defini- 
tion of a subscene was changed. A subscene was now defined as 
consisting of an ac^vity and a group of peurticipants . ♦Thus, a 
new subscene would b^gin only when the activity or the partici- 
pants change. (Formerly, changes in topic or speaker also 
indicated changes in subscenes.) The revised definition was 
more accurately observeUtJle because it was closer to the teachers' 
sense of what constitutes an activity. In the second reliability 



kinds of assessments bear implications foi^i further research .y 
The reliability of the observers was tested on two occa- 
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conf«ranc«, using the ravlisd subscena daflnltlon, the 
thirtftan coders correctly identified 80% of.tha^ 

subscenes. Again, failures to detect subscene dhanges were 

m 

responsible for two^thirds<>of the miscodings, but there were 
fewer such failures, resulting in the higher reliability. 

We achieved acceptable reliability priinarili|^ because of 
the constructs; the definitions of the activities constructs 
were staible and precise; each of the characteristics, as denned, 
was self-evident, and the voCaEulary of the grid reflected the 
way teachers talk about writing. Every item on the grid was 
observable, which was another factor in reliability; with e^h 
new version of the grid we rigorously omitted what we could not 
see. A third factor was the redundancy of the grid; the narrative 
and the system of check marks audited each other. All of these 
factors of the model made low-inrerence observation possible, 
and all were results of progressive coding. 

Another way of assessing the model was to use it to observe 
classes — not necessarily lessons — in subjects other than 
writing. During cycle #10, four NP observers visited eight 
classes in five schools: ^ three classes in mathematics, two in 
art, and one each in reading, science, and social studies. With 
. minor changes of obvipus l2UDels, the model could distinguish 
between writing instruction and the Instruction in these classes. 

We noted the significant similarity and differences between 
these classes and the classes in writing that we had observed. 
One obvious difference Was the relatively short duration of these 
classes as conqpared to the writing lessons; the pther differences 
lay in the proportionate use of the nine activities . Giving 

\ ^^^^ r 
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Instructions and reviewing were common to all eight classes, 
presenting was common to all but one, and evaluating , to five 
of the eight. But five of the nine activities of writing instruc* 
tion occurred either rarely or not at all in these classes, 
euid those that did occur were often^of a different nature. 
Table 12 displays the occurrence of these activities in the 
eight classes. ' ^ 
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^ Table 12 

Activities in Eight Lessons in Subjects 



Other Than Writing 
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Math, grade 3 


Mathy grade 4 


Math, grade 6 
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ACTIVITIES 


Reading, gi 


Social Stuc 


M 

^ 


Art, grade 


Science, gx 


1. 


Presenting 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






2. 


Instructions 


X 


X 

i 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


3. 


Orienting 




(X) 


(X) 






X 


X 


X 


4. 


Reviewing 


X 


X 


X 


X 


.X 


X 


X 


X 


5. 


Writing 




X 


(X) 








(X) 


(X) 


6. 


Rewriting 


















7. 


Sharing 


(X) 


t 














8. 


Evaluating 




X 


X 




X 


X 




X 


9. 


Editing 










X 




X 
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Analyzing these differences in a plenary meeting (P^ 5/31/80)^ 
we siixnmarized further evidence of the uniqueness of writing 
instruction, ' :^ 

1. The outcome of the lesson is generated e,ither chiefly or \ 
wholly by the students. They do not^ merely supply information 
in the blank ;Spaces of some context that already exists, 

2. There are no exclusively right answers in writing as there 
are in math, for exeunple, and to some extent in reading and 
in science. TUfe fact that there are many possible outcomes 
of a writing assignment requires that evaluating and editing 
take longer. Also, the existence of right answers in many 
subjects precludes the use of sharing in most lessons' in 
those subjects. 

3. There are few texts or other teaching aids for elementary- 
grade teachers that are specifically designed for writing 
instruction. The teacher must convey concepts through home- 
made materials or through the activities of presenting ^ 
giving instructions / orienting / reviewing ^ and evaluating . 
Ij^ particular, the teacher's activity of orienting is 
typically more expansive in writiing instruction than in other 
siibjects. While orienting does occur in other subjects, it 

/ seldom takes as much time or plays the Scune important role 
as in writing instruction. 
The obvious conclusion of this assessment is thait writing 
instruction is significantly different from instruction in other 
subjects in- the elementary school curriculum, and this conclusion 
suggests a simple line of reateoning: models of effective teaching 
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in other subjects ape not appropriate for writing instruction; 
any systematic improvement in writing instruction must evolve 
from the context of writing instruction; the design for such 
improvement should be based on what teachers actually do ant^ 
framed in terms of how they perceive what, they do. And colla- 
borative research has the capacity to^rive such information. 
These are the assertions that we will address in Chapter Five 
of this study. V • 
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Chapter Five 

Toward the Design of Writing Instruction 

*^ 

The final gtiestion that we raised in Chapter One-r-How 
can collaborative research be used to design effective writing 
instruction? — implies that "effectiveness" can be validly 
defined, that the design task is. feasible, and that colla- 
borative research has a role in the achievement of this 
task. Our ^findings, represented in Chapter Four/ confirm 
these implications. The present chapter frames those ^ 
findings, along with some others that our study hjs^s genera- 
ted, in a context of research that lies ahead •'^^fj^ 

Writing instruction is problematic largely becau^se it 
is far more complex than it is generally thought to be. The 
widespread misunderstanding of writing as a process was 
addressed in Chapter Three, which points up a failure to 
heed what the process really entails for the writer. Unlike 
' other subjects in the curriculum, writing requires the students 
to generate substance and also to frame it— even more, to frame 
it recursively while generating. And the complexity of the 
instruction that is so misunderstood lies in the responsive 
nature of the teacher's interaction vti-ih the individual students 
at their tasks. Writing instruction is a recursion, as 
Chapter Four points out. Intervention in the recursive 
writing process is contingent upon the aspect of that process 
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which happens to engage the individual student at any given 
time. Simultaneously many students are engag-ed by different 
aspects of writing, so the. te^chfer 's points of response 
are manifold and often unpredictable. 

Effective writing instruction can be operationally 
defined in terms of this tactical urgency in the classroom. 
Effective writing instruction is t>ie teacher's consistent 
interaction with the students at all points of response so 
as to yield optimal outcome at each point; the outcome 
will be some aspect of the student's learning behavior. 
This tactical urgency, however, cannot be consistent^ly 
accommodated — that is, the teaching process will probcibly 
not be effective — merely by the teacher working intuitively. 
' Some comprehensive support system is needed to furnish 
reference positions to guide the teacher's rapid changes 
from one point to another; as long as those changes are 
ad hoc ^ in nature , the effectiveness of the teaching will 
remaijp in doubt. " 

Consistency of the appropriate response is the important 
concept here. Good lucic and intuition will always be crucial 
to an optimal outcome- • But even the best of teachers can 
run out of luc;k, ^and intui<tive hunches usually require 
confirmation of sdme llort before they can be carried very 



far. The analogy ^|that we drew earlier about the teacher 
at sea, like the navigator changing course and speed to 
compensate for drift, for the inevitable errors of dead 
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, reckoning, suggests the nature of the support system that 
^iS needed. The navigator can normally count on compass, 
charts^ and tide tables. to help in planning the voyage and 
in correcting the ship's position en route. These instru- 
ments are the means by which the navigator plans. Used in 
.conjunction they constitute a support system; they provide 
a capacity for planning and also for changing plans con- 
sistently. ^ 

One major sign of effective writing instruction is the 
teacher's capacity to generate long-range plans that are 
relevant to tactical changes in the classroom. This chapter 
addreases tactical decisions and long-range plans, and it 
positS' some possibilities of linking the ^^^o into some 
kind pf support system for the teacher. Since the teacher 
a,s engaged in making rapid decisions at every point of 
response, a thorough knowledge of how these decisions 
affect the teacher's basic activities would be desirable, 
flow can those activities be assessed? What is the optimal 
outcome of each? Once these outcomes are discerned, the 
limits and possibilities of each activity can be determined, 
thereby furnishing the teacher with a set of constant references 
fbr the recursive movement from one point of response to 
another. We will briefly consider an assessment process for 
the activities t^at we discovered in the model of writing 
instruction described in Chapter Four. 

Since the needs and abilities of the students determine 
the teachers' tactical points of response, it seems reasonable 
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that they also inform long-range plans for writing Instruc- 
tion. When these needs and cd^ilities can be d^ined more 
precisely than they now are, we can expect the design of 
a scope and sequence that will be more useful t^n the 
present curricular guidelines. Some of the data that we 
derived from 'this study appear to be relevant to the 
definition of students' needs and abilities and therefore 
to the design of a scope and sequence. These data pertain 
to the writing outcome from "this study. The students' 
texts reveal certain patterns of control and control 
over various constraints in the writing process . These 
patterns suggest the possibility of identifying growth factors 
that might' influence curricular design. We will describe 
these patterns and their implications for scope and sequence. 

Still other kinds of information about students will 
be pertinent to long-range / curricular planning as well as 
to the tactical classroom situation, and possibly to the 
linking of the two. Some of the data derived from this 
study concern correspondences between patterns in the 
writing' outcome and other characteristics of the student 
population, including grade level, socioeconomic status, 
gender, reading and math scores, and writing at home. The 
students ' concepts of writing and their attitudes about 
themselves as writers were also derived from this study and 
are also pertinent to instructional design. Negative 
findings as well as patterns should be useful in this 
respect, since they contradict some familiar assumptions 
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about students' needs and abilities. These various 
characteristics and their correspondences we will also 
address. But first, in the local classroom situation, 
there is more to be considered in the assessment of the" 
b^sic activities of the teacher. — 

* / * 

Aaaesslng the Activities of writing Instruction 
/ ' . ■ ' 

/ The model of writing Instruction derived from 'this study 

/ • ■ 

j is not definitive. It can, and should, sustain further 
testing;^ in particular, each of the nine activities could 
bear scrutiny by further progressive coding. With further 
observations in a different setting, a team of teachers and 

. researchers might determine the rationale of' each activity 
(its purpos^and function), its desired outcome, and ways 
of measuring that outcome. 

The first concepts to be tested would probably be the 

supposed purposes of an acti^)'lty. If that activity were 

. •■ .> 

orienting , for example, these might be some possible purposes: 
"to help the students generate ideas"; "to make links or 
connections among pieces of information"; "to frame these 
linked pieces of Information into successively larger cate- 
gories of information." As they stand, such concepts are too 
generalized to be precisely descriptive, but progressive 
coding of observed behavior could delineate them. Another 
-activity, sharing writing , might serve these purposes: "to 
provide models which c^ guide students in creating their 
texts" or "to reinforce a student's pleasure in self- 
expression." (Students would probably not share mathematics 
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exerclsies for this purpose, for example, since they would 
not have generated the math structures themselves.) 
Again, these supposed purposes are too generalized as 
they stand, but progressive coding of observed behavior 
could refine them. 

Once consensus is achieved eUDout the purpose of an 
activity, it should be possible to design criteria for 
judging the effective use of that activity. Such criteria 
might be derived from questions such as these: In 
reviewing , for example, does the teacher furnish a new 
context for old information or define additional attributes? 
Either outcome of reviewing would'^presum€dDly be desirable. 
On the other hand, does the teacher blur informatibp or 
cause an information overload? In evaluating , does..>the ' 
teacher allow or encourage questions to occur? Which does 
the teacher do, prescribe revision or encourage a student's 
participation in that process? Similarly, in orienting , 
which does the teacher tehd to do: establish links among 
t(ie ideas generated by the student, or encourage the 
students to establish such links? 

Effective writing instruction as we have just defined 
it is a function of a teacher's responses to differing needs 
of students at any given time; each intetactive episode 
between teacher and student offers the teacher an opportunity 
to respond to some need. While coding the purpose and the 
optimal outcome of a given activity, therefore, an observa- 
tion team might want to address these needs in different 
ways with questions that focus on points of response. Is 
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the teacher aware of some need in the individual student at 
that point? Is the chosen activity appropriate to the 
perceived need? Some activities are appropriate to the 
fulfillment of a specific need; others are not. A student 
engaged in editing ^ for example, can normally be guided by 
evaluating questions, and a student who has come to a halt 
while writing , because he or* she is trying to clarify ideas, 
might need further orienting . But this latter student 
would not profit from evaluating , which focuses on skills, 
rather than on generation of ideas. 

Does the teacher change from one activity to another 
to accommodate a given need? This question might also help 
an observation team to test the activity constructs and - 
possibly make them moie helpful to teachers . Since a 
teacher's flexibility in this Regard would be desirable, 
the definition of each activity must be precise enough for 
the teacher to perceive the nature and the^significance of 
the change from one to another. For example, while reviewing 
a concept a teacher might realize that the student* are not 
at all familiar with it and therefore decide to stop reviewing 
and ^start presenting the subject as if it were new information. 
What is the optimal outcome in such a case? When should the 
teacher make the change? An experienced teacher might know; 
but teachers in training might need a more stable reference 
in the form of constructs for reviewing and presenting that 
distinguish more elciborately between each other than ours yet 
do. 
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These are the of questions that could appear 

» 

Ton the'lagfenda of an obs^^^V^^ion team conmiitted to testing and 
developijig^this model of Wj-^tii^g instruction, Once the 
ac^vity constructs have ^ different setting, 

some of the characteristic^p^ld probably need to be repaired. 
Had the school year beer^ X^nger, we vould have continued to 
test and repair some of ^^^^e constructs. But naming a priori 
emphases for progressive CQ^^ng might be t«io limiting, simply 
testing the model in a new getting vould doubtless reveal those 
aspects of it that need to developed in order to yield a 
stable set of references f^^^ the teacher. 

Writing Outcome 

One element in the <^^^ign of effective writing instruction 
is. a scope and sequence long-range planning. We analyzed 

the writing outcome of tli® students in this study for patterns 
that might pertain to |his ^^ement^. And we had in mind a 
series of leading questi^jn^ ^ poes writing instruction need to 
be a continuum of repeate<3 ^^^iews for each student? What 
are the growth factors tn^t^ anight determine or modify a curricu- 
lum? When is the writer ^^^^^y to le^rn to use new constraints? 
Which ones can the student^ expected to master, and, at what 
stage? Which ones will ^®^Uire review ing in the long-range 
scheme? The patterns that derived from the error 

analysis indicate some dJ-J^^^tio"^ for research. We list 
patterns with a brief glo^S ^j^out each. 

The results of our eXt^j^^ed analyges are not definitive; 
they cannot jje generalize^ Ij^g^use of the relatively small 
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populations involved (some fifty students at each grade 
level). Yet the size of the sample — some 305,000 words 
in more than 2,700 texts — justifies scrutiny of the 
patterns we discovered. In general, our findings indi- 
cate that the interpretation of writing outcome is a 
complex activity. Moreover, any attempts to evaluate 
teaching effectiveness based merely on writing outcome, 
unless such attempts are subject to careful interpreta- 
tion, may well be misguided. But these findings do provide 
useful information to anyone wishing to study writing 
outcome as it relates to .the scope and sequence of writing 
skills. 

Our research design entailed the analytic assessment 
of texts written by students in each classroom throughout , 

i 

the year and also an extended assessment of a subset of 
those texts according to a variety of descriptors. 
Chapter Two explains the system of codes that we used for 
analyzing a text according to its use and misuse of conven- 
tional constraints. Developed by the Center for Research 
in Writing, this descriptive system was already in place at 
the beginning of this study. Derived by progressive coding 
through the efforts of teachers and researchers over a 
four-year period, this coding system provides an error 
analysis with reference to conventionally acceptable prose. 
Profiles derived by this model yield patterns in the 
writers' control of both. linguistic and rhetorical con- 
straints. Table 2 of Chapter Two is printed here for 
reference to the codes defining these constraints, and 
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Appendix K . displays the patterns. ' ^ 

Our^ extended assessment entailed a variety of des- 
criptions, including Hunt's "T-units" (1965), a modification 
of the cohesive devices outlined by Halllday and Hasan\(l976) , 
the measurements of growth in writing suggested by Odell 
(1977), and a search for patterns in th6 use of nounat, 
simple modifiers, ' and verbs. This multipfe assessment 
was intended to audit the error analysis of these texts 
and, if , possible, to provide other .ways of describing, 
patterns in writing. The results of these analyses 
appear in Appendix K. 





Paragr 



Twenty -one Co 
^ Used 



Code 

1 
2 



Table 2 
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Paragraph 
Sequence 



Sentence 



Word 



rainta (and their absence or misuse) 
CRW's Profiles of Writing 



Neune 

(no) organizing idea 
evidence (missing) 





0 t one^sentence paragraph (undeveloped) ^ 

^ ■ 

3 (no) /orecast 

4 (lack of) sequence between two paragraphs 

5 ' (no) conclusion 

6 reader (not addressed) 

F (fragment of) complete ^sentence 

SV siabject-verb (dis)agreement 

V verb form or tense (misused) 

Ct complement (inexact) 

C (faulty) compounding 

W wrong word choice 

D diction (causing syntactic fracture) 

J joining independent clauses 
(unconventionally) 

A (inaccurate) punctuation .demarcating 

phrases and clauses 

PC phrases and clauses (misused) 

R referent (not cleabr) 

T (inaccurate) terminkl .punctuation 

Q (inaccurate) use of quotation marks 

^ * around quoted discourse 

Sp (mis) spelling ^ 

. • -V . ' 
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The patterns derived through error analysis indicate 
that extensive research remains to be done before any 
conclusive statement car^^be made about growth factors in 
the writing process, of the twenty categories of 
constraints on writing that we studied, the students 
achieved increasing controf over only five; in the remain- 
ing categories, progressive control was either uneven or 
noriexiistent. These five constraints are the complete 
sentence, terminal punctuation, spelling, word choice 

(vocabulary) and diction (acceptable transformations) / 

m 

These patterns suggest' that students are ready to learn 
thfese constraints as soon as they begin writing and that 
teabhing usefully reinforces such learning. Our teeners ^ 
allotted extensive instructional time to the complete sen- , 
tence/ terminal punctuation and spelling; they allotted a 
moderate amount of time to word[ ::cihoi6e and diction. 

Control over four other c6nstraints (verb form, joining 
independent clauses, punctuation of phrases arid clauses, and 
compotlhdin^) , however, was unevenly achieved. In grade four 
the error rate peaks, that is, students make more errors per 
sentence with these constraints in grade four than they do in 
any other grade. However, the profiles also indicate that^ 
after the initial high peak in errors, they achieve increasing 
control over iihese constraints. This peak could indicate 
that the students first encountered these constraints in 
grade four and that learning at first entails a high error' 
frequency. This inference is supported by the ^^^^^ pattern 



for quotation marks, wherein the errors peak in grade five, 
rather than in grSle four* Again, our teachers were ismphasi 
ing this constraint in grade five* 

In thA profile of one constraint, the one-sentence 

♦ 

paragraph, errors peak and fall twice. The constraint in 
this case is that a paragraph presents both an organizing 
idea and supporting evidence, no matter how many sentences 
^ it contains. The characteristic eifror in the. one-sentence 
paragraph is its lack of evidence to support the assertion 
that it makes; it might do as a sentence but not as a 
paragraph. The error pattern in this case, wherein errors 
twice peak and fall, suggests the achievement of control 
over this cc^ni^tiraint in two different contexts or in two 

^ 0 ) ■ 

different modes of writing presented to the students at 
different times. Students may learn to write paragraph 
more than one sentence' when they are first learning to 
paragraphs; then they may lose some control in this category 
when they first learn to write paragraph sequences. 

Control over four constraints (phrases and dependent 
clauses, organizing idea of a paragraph, evidence, and 
sequence, that is, paragraphs that link) neither progresses 
nor regresses during grades three to six. This pattern 
suggests that students need constSint monitoring in their use 
of these structures. It is. possible, for example, that 
students in these grades cann^t-tontrol the constraints 
applicable to. paragraph coherence, th^t at this stage of 
their development, each paragraph may present a unique 
conceptual ^problem. 
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Control of two constraints (forecasting and concluding) 
decreases as grade level increases. This pattern suggests, 
that as the writing task becomes more complex, students 
find it more difficult to stunmarize "what they have said. 
As the chart in Appendix K (p. A133) indicates, students 
in grade five appear to have mastered forecasting, but?*^ 
errors rise again in grade six. This increase may indicate ^ 
^that expressive writing (assigned more often in the lower 
grades) is easier to forecast than transactional writing 
and that as the task becomes more difficult, students do not 
as readily achieve control over their forecasting. Conclusion 
errors, on the other hand, increase steadily as grade level 
increases, indicating that writing an acceptad^le concluai6b 
may be an inherently difficult task, regardless of the mode 
of discourse (see p. A135) . 

Many of the patterns evident in these profiles indicate that 
errors need not be regarded as signs of lack of growth. This 
possibility is particularly evident in the graph of subject- 
verb erroris. In their efforts to achieve subject-verb 
agreement, the students in this population gained increased 
control during each summer and then lost control during 
each school year. This error pattern may indicate that 
within each school year students do attempt t,o relate increa- 
singly complex svibjects and verbs but that they do v^t 
immediately achieve control. In this case, as in all of the 
other patterns that reveal uneven gains in control, errors 
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may well be growth indicators. This notion was the most 
radical and engaging propoalition that the eight teachers 
entertained during our study. In a final questionnaire, 
when asked what aspect of the study should be distributed 
t<3 administrators and to other teachers, they responded 
unanimously with this concept of errors in the written 
product as possible indicators of growth in the writing 
process . 

The variance among these patterns is rich with 
possibilities, but it also makes the analytic assessment 
of. writing vulnerable to .misinterpretntion with serious 
consequences. One such misinterpi?;^tation would be the 
summative evaluation of a teacher based on errors in the 
students' written texts. As tempting as it might be, such 
a judgment would be simplistic; it would imply that error 
frequency in a group of texts is a precise measure of 
instructional quality, which it is not. The^ -analytic 
assessment of writing that we conducted in no way supports 

the evaluation of teachers by the errors in students' 

" ^ "'■ 

written texts . There are too many va^riaBles between the 
instructional input and the writing outcome to justify the 
misguided assumptions that such a judgment would imply.; 

Any judgment of instructional quality based on error 
'frequencies in the writing of these particular students, 
for example, would need to accoimt for two apparently/ 
contradicting patterns. StudentsK in grade six made few^er 
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errors in sentence fragments, terminal punctuation, spelling, 
word choice, and diction than did students in grade three; 
so far so good. But they made more errors. in concluding 
than students did in the earlier grades. Were the sixth-' 
grade teachers effective or not? How can the^ two 
patterns be reconciled? Might some of thes^l^rprs^ have 
decreased naturally, no matter how well or poorly a teacher ' 
had intervened? Might other errors have increased as the 
assigned tasks became more complex? 

other patterns in error fr^quehdy raise mbre unan- 
swered questions.. With resjp'^ct^ tcy Some ^6f^t twenty 
^^^ic^pstraints in ^this i^sessment,' ^for excunpie, students in 
/^softie grades impatoved while students in ot^r grades did 

• "'^^ne migfet^ asaume, Jdhat/ &ased on. this evid6iice, some 

of ^these eigh^/teachers t"augKt%5iore effectively than ' 

'\ - ^. * - > ■ * 

/dthers; so far, so good. Bii^^ in. the: category^ of rfeubject- 

'^verbv agreement , as a^re^dy indicat^d>; the students in each 

'%xade regressed .liuring the y;ear^^i(iakin*§* more errors •^in May 

^titmi in September. v&^«;the same lo^ic One. would have to 

jp6nclude €hat,the liin^iting instructj^on in all eight grades ^ 

. '■ " ' ' ' ± ' ' \% ■ . ■'■ ' ■ / 

..wis ii;if^ffective..;' - - ^ ,\ ^' \ - 

Yet" such a cpnclusioh coula scarcely* explain two of the 

Other; patjterns acrdsa^ grade *leve3.B that wene jiis^t mentioned. 

The eri^t^-f regencies peajk at grade four with reference to 

joining /dt^^pen claus^es, punctu^i^j^ pd^ ar^d 



depenid^nt crauses, and compounding, and^^errors m quotation 
marics similarly peeik in grade five. ,Hqw coiild the allegation 
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that teachers are ineffective at all grade levels square 
with these patterns? Obviously some other explanation must 
account for them. Our likely explanation is that these 
students were learning these structures for the first 
timer or possibly r with the guidance of their teachers, 
trying new structures. 

Even more unknown variables intrude as soon as an 
error analysis of a student's writing is compared to some 
instructional goaLr such as a teacher's stated intention, 
a record of instructional emphasis, or a segment of observed 
behavior, all of which we compiled. Excunples of such 
unexplained discrepancies appear in Appendix L, which 
displays correspondences between (l)each teacher's 
emphasis on each of seven skills, as reported in th«ir 
logs of writing instruction and (2) changes in the error 
analysis pertinent to these same skills. The comparisons 
yield twp kinds of correspondence: direct and inverse. 

The records of four classrooms exemplify in the extreme 
both types of correspondences that ^ Wl rurred in all of 
the classrooms. In the case of Teachet E and Teacher H, the 
correspondences are direct. The histogram showing changes 
in control over each skill is virtually identical to the 
histogram* showing the teacher's emphasis; students made'' 
fewer errors in the skills emphasized by the teacher. 
In the case of Teacher D and Teacher A, howtever, the 
correspondence is inverse. The histogifam showing changes 
in control is almost the reverse of the histogram showing 
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the teachet^s emphasis; a students made more errors In the 
skills emphasized by the teacher, " 

Can we conclude^ therefore r that Teachers E and H 
are effective teachers and that Teachers A and D are not? 
We think not, for three reasons • 

1. Error analysis can describe conventionally 
acceptable writing; it does not describe "effective 
writing" or "writing of high quality"; no measurement 
system yet devised does so, (Teachers A and D might 
be challenging the students to attempt more sophisti- 
cated structures. Teacher for instance^ spent a 
great deal of time ^couraging students to find more 
accurate or sophisticated words/ the skill in which 
Teacher D's students showed the largest decrease in 
control.) 

2. When students first learn a new concept or skill# 

o 

errors increase. (Therefore, the students of 
Teachers A and D might be mjaking more errors because 
they are attempting to learn something new.) , 

3. Teachers' stated intentions may well not account 
for all the skills they address in the classroom. (For 
example, a teacher might, record in a logbook the skill 
^phasized during the activity of presenting , but not 
record other skills addressed during reviewing or 
evaluating because there happened to be so many of them. 

• The teacher might , therefore, be teaching these skills 
during activities other than presenting ^ In the case 



just mentioned. Teacher D actually did spend a great 
deal of time evaluating writing with individual students 

To extend the assessment of writing beyond error 
analysis, we searched for other measures of writing outcome 
As part of our research design, these other measures were 
described in Chapter Two. Our findings may" be useful to 
researchers in that they either corjroborate earlier findingi 
by others or suggest new means of assessing writing; 

1. The measures of T-units, derived from Hunt's 
(1965) study, did indicate growth across the four 
grades, but no consistent pattern within grades. 
(See Appendix K.) 

2. The four^^cohesive factors, derived from the work 
of Halliday and Hasan (1976), yielded mixed results. 
Neither "ellipses" nor "substitution", revealed any 
patterns in writing behavior within the four grades 
levels. "Referents" indicated some variance in 
progression throughout the grade, levels. And 
"conjunctions" yielded clear and consistent indica- 
tions of improvement across grade levels. The 
findings for both "conjunctions" and "referent^ 
confirmed the findings for related indicators — codes 
"J" and "R" — in the error analysis. (See Appendix K.) 
3. The usage of nouns, simple modifiers, and verbs 
yielded no patterns, with reference to nouns, the 
texts were contaminated by /teachers' assignments that 

153 
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specified the use of certain words. There were n9 
indicative patterns in the use of adjectives or adverbs. 
And, although we pursued Loban's (1976) notion that the 
use of specific verb forms might indicate growth ^ our 

t 

study of verbs yielded no pattern in either tense or 
verb form. 

|l. None of the five indicators of growth in writing^ 
as defined by Odell- (1977)^ yielded patterns^ but this 
may be the result of the population studied here and 
the particular assignments they addressed. 

In sum^ these other descriptors yielded not much new 

information. But they furnished a useful 'audit of the error 

analysis, insofar as their yield was compatible with the 

patterns derived from this procedure. The patterns of change 

that we observe thereby are clearly di&cernible, even though 

* 

they cannot be generalized because of the relatively small 
population involved and the relatively brief duration of 
the assessment. We conclude, therefore, that error analysis 
used in longitudinal ^studies would reveal growth patterns 
and mcUce possible a scope and sequence based on the natural 

developirifent^of writing abiliti#. 

" * 

Writing Assignments 

Since writing assignments are obviously a part of a 
teacher's plans, they are relevant to the design of effective 
writing instruction, and the study did develop some information 
about writing assignments. During the school year the eight 
teachers generated 170 writing tasks, and the a;esponses to 
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137 of those tasks became the texts that we analyzed. Although 
our gathering of these as8ignine||^6 was systematic, it was in no 
way prescriptive. The teachers separately assigned the writing 
tasks accor^ng to their own instructional goals and schedules, 
as appropriate to our naturalistic mode of inquiry. Even, the 
forms of the assignments varied according to the teachers/ ^ 
notes accompanying the texts that we gathered, 'For the 
pprpose of reporting we normalized the syntax of these 
assignments, which are contained in Appendix B, But this 
apparent uniformity should not be misconstrued; these 
assignments do not represent any kind of formal sample. 

Even this informal set of assignments, however, yields 
patterns related to the modes of writing and to the different 
conceptual demands inherent in these modes. The mode that 
James Britton defines as "expressive" entails ^ kind of 
language that reveals the* writer's thoughts and feelings, in 
Britton's study of London schools (Britton et al,, 1975), he 
laments that this mode was not often assigned, since he 
believes that expressive writing effectively engages unskilled 
writers and may prepare them to master more challenging modes: 

o 

transactional, a reader-oriented mode, and poetic, a text-oriented 
mode, Britton 's findings have been corroborated by Whale and 
Robinson (1978), in their study of writing in schools in 
Saskatch^ewan, Canada. 

In contrast to the fin<?ings of these earlier studies, the 

assignments in this study cjy^^-rly indicate* that our teachers 
>• 

both valued and qyncpuraged expressive writing. In their 

/ .. • ., ^ ■■ ' 

first trinary meeting, both third-grade teachers affirmed 

O 
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Table 13 



Writing Aaslgnments Coged In the Study 



Teacher 

?2 
41 
42 
51 
52 
61 
62 



Expressive 
Writing 



14 
16 
6 
12 
8 
8 



Transactional or 
Poetic Writing 



11 
3 
7 

10 




9 



Total 
Assignments 

15 

18 

17 

15 

1? 

18 

21 

* 18 



Totals 



80 



57 



137 
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that "at the third -grade level, expressive writing is to 
be encouraged," (Tl) . And both fourth grade teachers con- 
curred, stating that students "should begin with their own 
experiences'* {T8) . Moreover, the modes of writing assigned 
^ at each grade level document the value that these teachers 
placed on expressive writing. Their assignments are listed 
by mode in Table 13. As this table indicates, many of the 
assignments at each grade lev*l are subject-oriented or 
writer-oriented, modes which are expressive in that they 
focus on what a writer thinks or feelS eUaout a subject. 

Table 13 also indicates that besides expressive 
writing, both transactional and poetic modes were assigned. 
The teachers apparently recognized that young children may 
not be able to handle the constraints inherent in the 
transactional anS poetic modes, whereas older students can. 
In any case, the assignments become more reader-oriented 
or text-oriented as the grade levels progress. Although 

classroom #41 appears to contradict the^pattern described 

/ 

here, the high proportion of transacti<jinal -or poetic 
assignments in that class can be explained by the fact 
that Classroom 41 was composed of both advanced and gifted 
students • 

Related to the pattern of modes derived from these 
assignments is the evidence of tasks which ma^ce ^increasingly 
difficult 'conceptual demands on the writer. Listed #ere 
in pairs for comparison, the assignments are numbered as 

\ 

o 

ERIC ' 



/ 

J. u*^ 
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they are in Appendix B: The first two figures indicate 
the grade level and classroom and the laAt two identify 
the assignment, 

32-39 Given a picture, describe it, 

62-15 Given three pictures of your choice, in. the 

Providence Journal , create a short story based 
. on them. 

i 

31-11 Given a movie on what kids want to be when they 
grow up, write about what you want to be. 

51-20 Given readings and movies about Paul Revere, 
explain why Paul Revere made his ride. 

31- 06 Given the story, "The Sorcerer's Apprentice," 

write about it. 

51-09 Given a book of your choosing, write a book 
report. 

32- 28 Given an activity done in' class (making a 

newspaper tree) , describe the activity. 

62-45 Given a process of your choice, describe 
"how to." . 

■ ' ; 

31-17 Given the subject, kites, write a story imagin- 
j; ing you are a kite. 

51- 23 Given to imagine that you inhabit another planet, 

describe yourself in terms of the influence of the 
gravity and the temperature of the planet. 

52- 20 Given the imaginary situation of being a Christmas 

present, write about what you would be and what 
would happen]: 



Further studies might corroborate the presumed vaJ^^e 
of expressive writing; t^^t is, they might determine 
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whether or not early tasks in this modfe help sti 
write more effectively at a later time than if they 
assigned tasks ^in the transactional mode. Such studl 
might also usefully focus on the value of assignments which 
place increasing cognitive demands on students. Since 
writing involves the mastery of many constraints from the 
merely mechanical, such as punctuation, to the conceptual^ 
such as reader awaren^^iss, studies focusing on progressive 

control of constraints could provide usefpl knowledge for 

* ■ . ' 

teachers • ■ ' ■ * ;/!:^v 

Student Characteristics and Writing Ability 

^ One set of tasks in this study entailed our identifying 
several kinds of student characteristic^^nd juxtaposing them 
with the writing outcome. We identified five characteristics 
for this procedure: a student 's grade level, socioeconomic 
status, gender, scores in Reading and, in mathematics , and 
also' writing at^ome. This section of Qur findings reports 
the correspondences that we discovered. Significantly, the 
derived data support t^e teachers' insights abput the/ effects 
of these various characteristics pri^wri ting As 
they insisted, grade level is either" unrelatfed -b^' writing 
outcome or related so imprecisely that it appears to be of 
little use in developing a scope and sequence for progressive 
control over the c^^:straints on the writing process. 
Socioeconomic status and gender also appear to' have little 
effect on' students ' abilities. The thtee other characteris- 
tics, however, were significantly related to changes in the 
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error patterns of the writing outcome • One characteristic 
is ability in reading^ another is ability in mathematics/ 
and the third is^ writing at home. But these correspondences 
are qualifiedC^ The first two correspondences, between 
writing outcome and reading or math ability, as the teachers 
allso insisted, need not be a fixed determinant, since 
these abilities are subject to modification. The third 
•correspondence, between writing outcome and writing at 
home, reveals a relationship but no clear direction of. ' 
causality. Which one influencq^ the other? 

Although the grade level of students might appear to 
be of major importance to writing instruction, our data 
indicate otherwise. (Means and standard deviations of the 
error categories, by grade, appear i§^Appendix K.) These 
data reveal that students progress unevenly in their mastery 
of specific constraints, so it is not possible to decide at 
what grade level a specific constraint has vbeen mastered. 
These same data also indicate that a high variancis of per- 
formance exists within each grade level. Because of thi^ 
high variance, teachers cannot assume that students in a 
certain grade can control certain constraints in writing 
but not others. L9ngitudinal studies- .may eventually deter- 
mine a scope and sequence approprigite ..to tl^eft^^^ching of «^ 
constraints, but the ranges of ability* in e|!j|K%^ 
wii:|^ still require that teachers tailor iris'^tiction to th,e 
individual student. ; / 
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With reference to socioeconomic status, our data 
tp support another familiar assumption. They indicate that 
SES has little effect on a student's writing performance. 
W8*fen this variable was compared to writing outcome accor- 
ding to the twenty codes in our error analysis/ nineteen 
of the codes yielded no significant correlation. Only one 
of the codes / the organizing idea of a paragraph, was signif- 
icantly related 'to' SES. There was a negative correlation 
(-.22, p< .001) between SES and organizing idea, indicating 
that lower SES students made more erroate in the organization 
of paragraphs than did higher SES students. However, this was 
the only, difference in error frequency between the two groups. 
(All correlati'^ns reported in this chapter are' Pearson product- 
moment correlations.) 

Comparisons between gender and kinds of error in writing 
yielded similar, negative conclusions. When gender was correla- 
ted with the error analysis of the students' writing, only one o 
twenty codes correlated significantly with gendier; girls made 
fewer spelling errors than boys (6% error rate versus 8% error 
rate, p<.05). Moreover, even this correlation might not hold 
up; since we juxtaposed gender with- twenty separate codes, the 
significant difference in any one o£ them might have been due to 
chance . 

Three student characteristics , however , were signifi- 
cantly related to error analysis.^ Two of these were reading 
ability and mathematics ability, as measured by standardized 
tests. Standardized reading scores were available for 
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students in seven of the eight classes |fphe of the fourth grade 
classes did not take a standardized^freading test) • Analyses by 
grade level indicate that significant correlations exist between 
reading percentile and as many as thirteen of the twenty-one 
codes in the error analysis. In each case, the higher the 
reading percentile, the fewer the errors in each category of ^ 
writing errors. These correlations are shown in .l^jij^e 14. 
As the table indicates, moreover, the numbeor of significant 
correlations increases as the grade level increases: 'two 
correlations at grade three, eight correlations at grade four, 
nine correlations at grade five, and thirteen correlations at 
grade six. 

Standardized test scores in ^mathematics were available 
for students in six of the eight classes. (Neither fourth 
grade class had taken a standardized mathematics test.) 
The significant cbrrelations between these scores and the 
error analysis scores are shown in Table 15. The correla- 
tions follow the same pattern. as the correlations between 
reading scores and writing errors. The number of significant 
correlations increases with increasing grade level. The fact 
that these correlations are as high as the reading-score 
correlations raises some interesting questions. Both sets of 
correlations may be due to the general "school-wiseness" of 
some students, which is manifested in their writing as well as 
in their standardized tests. Or it may be that the skills 
which are useful in mathematics are also useful in writing. 
This second possibility should be pursued further. 



Table 14 

Significant Gbrxelatlons Between Reading percentile 
and Error Analysis Scores by Grade Luvel* 



Error Category 


Grade 3 


Grade 4 


Grade 5 


Grade 6 


Organizing Idea 










Evidence 




-.37 


-.35 


-•59 


One-Sentence Paragraph 




-.44 






Forecast 








-.47 


Sequence 








-.38 


Conclusion 








-.46 


Fragment ^ 










Subject-Verb 


-.35 


-.40 


-.39 


.JO 


Verb 


-.45 


-.50 


-•72 


- LI 


Complemen^t 










Compounding 






-.48 




Word Choice 

i 




-.54 


-.54 


-.47 


Diction 




7.42 


-.48 


-.56 


Joining 






• 

-.59 


a. 

-.58 


Phrase and Clause Punctuation 










Phrase and Clause 










Refer eh t 






-.38 


-.56 


Terminal Punctuation 




-.46 




-.40 


Quotation Marks 








-.62 


Spelling 


-.53 


-.51 


-.46 


-.54 













* p < .01 or less 



1C3 



Hi 




-A : • "V.r^ j^^i^il-c^^^i^^^ Percentile 
-v^ Iwf- ' Erroi? ^, Analysis Stores .1)^ Grade Level* 

r • Q^4e 31 1 ; - j Grade 4**| Grade 5 



Error Category 



Grade 6 



Organizing Idea 

Evidence * • 

One-Sentence Paragraph 

Forecast 

Sequence 

Conclusion 

Fragment 

Subject- Verb 

Verb 

Complement 
Compounding 
Word Choice 
Diction 
Joining 

Phrase and Clause Punctuation 

Phrase and Clause 

Referent 

Terminal; Punctuation 
Quptatlon Marks 
Spelling 



-.40 



-.33 



-.51 



-.52 

-.39 
-.44 
-.35 
-.42 



-.41 



-.65 



-.62 
-.42 
-.51 

-.37 
•.41 



-.41 



-.51 
-.51 
-.59 



-.41 
-.57 
-.59 
-.70 



*p<.01 or less 

u ■ 

^^Standardized mathematics scores were not available for students in either fourth 
grade class. 

o loo 
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The third characteristic signif iqantly related 
to the error analysis was the students' engagement in 
specific types of writing at home. Student reports 
cQDOut whether or not they wrote at home and about 
the types of writing they did at home yielded mixed 
results. Whether or not they wrote at home was not 
related to any of the twenty codes in the error . 
analysis. But, the- forms of writing practiced at home 
were related to some of these codes.. Students who 
reported writing poems / letters / and diaries at home 
made significantly fewer errors in organizing idea, 
jxerh form, word choice, terminal punctuation, and also 
spelling. These, results ^.are shown in Table 16. (The ^ 
conta:asts shown, in Tables 16 and 17 were tested with 
one-way N^alysis of Variance.) However, these corres- 
pondences do not specify causality. Whether writing at 
l^me results in fiswer errors in these categories or 
whether^^uccess in writing at school motivates students 
to writhe at home is, therefore, not clear. 




significant Contrasts Between Error Analysis 
and Type of Writing at Home* ' 



Error Rates 



Error Category 


Do you write poems? ' 
Yes No 


Do you write letters? 
Yes No 


Do you write a diary? 
Yes No 


unii 


Organizing Idea 


.34 .42 


.37 ,46 


.28 

1 


.43 


Errors per 
paragraph 


Verb fom 




.08 .11 , 


.06 


,10 


Errors per 
sentence 


Nbrd cjiolce 


.17 .22 








Errors per 
sentence 


Ternloal punctuation 

t 




.06 .13 


.05 


.09 


Errors per 
sentence 


Spelling 


.05 .06 


.06 ; ,09 


.04 


.08 


Errors per 
word 


* All contrasts are significant at p<.01 


f 

1 


t 












.. ( 


\ 

1 
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An analysis of our data also reveals no significant 
relatic>h8hip between the SES scales and writing at home. 
And/ vrith only one exception , no relationship exists 
between SES and the forms of writing students did at home. 
As shown in TcQDle 17, both high and low SES students 
reported in equal proportion that they wrote stories, 
poems, diaries, and other kinds of prose or poetry at home. 
Only one form of waiting — the letter — was related to 
socioeconomic status. High SES students wrote more 
lett||j|S at home than did low SES students. 

Although only a slight difference exists between gender 
and writing outcome, these data reveal that boys and girls* 
did differ considerably in their indications of what they' 
wrote at home. Table 17 shows that girls were more apt 
than boys to write anything at home and were also more apt 
than boys to write poems, letters, and diaries at home. 
These differences were fairly consistent across all grade 
levels. 

Some of the teachers believed that girls are bettei 
writing about personal relationships, whereas boys are better 
at writing about current events and impersonal topics. This 
hypotl|esis was not tested in the project, but the differ^ces 
in home. writing do indicate that girls practice personal 
and autobiographical writing more than boys do. Whether 
this difference affects the quality of the writing on 
different topics, however, remains to be examined. 
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Table 17 * . 
Students^ Self-Report of Writing at Home 



ITEM 




TOTAL 




HIGH 


LOW"^ 


■v. 


4lALES 


FEMALES 






SAMPLE 




SES 


SE5^ 








"I write 


at home . " 


85% 




88% 


83% 




**78% 


91% 


"I write 


Stories at home." 


85% 




38% 


41% 




33% 


45% 


"I write 


poems at home." 


32% 




33% 


32% 




**15% 


44% 


"I write 


letters at home." 


73% 




*80% 


66% 




**59% 


83% 


"I write 


diaries at home.^' 


20% 




21% 


19% 




**5% 


31% 


"I write 


Other things at home." 


13% 




10% 


16% 




15% 


12% 



♦contrast is significant at p<.05 
**contrast is significant at p<.01 



4 Jt 
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'-^ One other aspect of these correlation studies remains 
to be addressed. We noted earlier that the teaci^rs had 
anticipated most of the relationships that the data 
revealed^ and this fact is noteworthy. The literature on 
expectation effects, suggests that a teacher's reactions to 
student characteristics may be as important or nearly as 
important as the characteristics themselves in affecting 
instruction. (See, for example, Brophy and Good, 1974? 
Finn, 1972^) The eight teachers in this study did not 
expect that SES or gender or grade level were powerful 
determinants of the students' ability to write. They did 
expect that reading and math scores would correlate with 
writing performance and they were interested at the outset 
of our study in possible effects of the home environment; 
These very^ exj^lctations may have reduced the impact of 
the characteristics we have noted. 



Stud^t Comments About Writing 

One other way of measuring the changes that writing 
instruction produces in student^ is to examine their state- . 
ments about writing. Student coiranents, particularly attitudes, 
have been used in many studies as a measure of teaching 
effectiveness. The data from this study raise two sorts 
of doubts about the usefulness of such measures. First, 
there may not be any conirection between a student's attitudes 
and that student's ability in writing; in this study, there 
were no significant correlations between changes in the writing 
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profile scores (Fall. to Spring) arid changes in either of 
two affective scales: Self -Concept as a Writer and Attitude 
Toward Writing (September to May) . Students who made fewer 
errors as the year progressed did not feel better, nor did U 
students who made more errors feel worse cdDout writing or 
about themselves as writers • . 

Moreover, student attitudes^^^y reflect the wrong aspects 
of writing. For example, the May scores for Self-Concept as 
a Writer were significantly correlated with only one profile - 
category: spelling (r = -.19, p<.005), which is not ^^ 
function of composing. Thus, students who felt they %ere 
good writers were in fact good spellers. No other aspect|fl|^ 
of the writing process were correlated to the students* co^^ 
ception of themselves as writers. ^ 

These two interview scales, Self-Concept as a Writer 
and Attitude toward Writing^ as well as a third, scale. Concept 
oV Writing, were also compared with both gender and socio- 
economic status of the students. There. were no significant 
correlations between students* socioeconomic status on any of 
the three scales; nor were there significant differences 
between boys* scores and girls' scores on any of the three 
scales. 

The third scale derived from student comments (Concept 
of Writing) , however, did show some promise as a mea Of 
teaching effectiveness, when the students* comments w||xe 
directly examined. It is^ measure .of a Oesirable outdteme 
of instruction, and it did detect significant upward changes 
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in seven of the eight classes during the year (mechanical • 
breakdown of a tape recorder made unusable the September 
interviews in the eighth cMss) . Results of the Concept 
scale are shown in Table 18. These results indicate that 

'Y. 

the students in fach class developed a more. complex concept 
of writing during the year. Concrete examples of these 
changes are indicated by responses to one of the items on 
th^e concept scale, "What is the hardest thing about writing? 
Here are the responses of five students, each answering iri^ 
September and again in May. ^ 



"Not looking at the letter chart when I'm writing 
a word" (September) 

"Capitals and periods" (May) 

— grade three 

"When I make holes in the paper" (September) 
"Thinking of the right word" (May) 

— grade four 

"Spelling some of the words" (September) 
"Putting ideas in the right order" (May) 

' — grade five 

"Making the I's" (September) 

"If I have an idea and don't know how to put it 
down" (May) 

— grade five 

"Punctuation and spelling" (September) 
"Getting more ideas after you get the first idea" (May 

— grade six' 
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Table 18 
Concept of Wyj.tirt^ 



Classroom 


Sept: . 


May 






n 


31 




4.5 


2.5 


^-05 




\ 












41 


4.0 ' 


* 10.0 


' 4.1 


^.005. 


9 


42 


1.1. 


■ 7.8 


■10^^ 


.001 




k 51 *■ 


4.8 


9.3 


4.3 .\ 


.001 


13 


•52. . 


5,'0 


9.2 ' 


4.2 


.001 


11. 


, ,61 . 


3 . 0 


8.1 


6.7 


.001 
















62 


6.6 


9.5 


3.0 


.01-,- 


12 



■6 



173. 
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V : .shbrx;j th^ite* of stydent affect used in thie^ 



^i^uly did tic^ shoW;;^|i^fcj^ as indicators of the 



^ .j^ effectiveness of.^i^S^n The cognitive 

measure of one's conqept of writing/ however, does peem 
to be a useful ineasurMlMtef feniiveness if it can be 




employed with other ifl|teiitt|s. By itself it is limited; 



f * sti^dents* responses to the qu^tionq do not give a teacher 

' ^ ''T^J^Bk?'^^® about how to be effective, and. a 'measure of ' 




ive'^ess should do more jbhan^simply^evaltiate. 



The Dynamics of Design 

y:' /V E^ragmatic distinction is needed to put the various 

.f — . 
^y^ 'y s^ of this chapter in perspective. The distinction 

- . ^iies within the bro^id concept of "design" which can entail 



^ planning of different sorts. The difference liHs in the 
scope and pace of the planning. One concept of design 
o^V entails planning in a more static sense: the ^ invention' 

and forming of parts* into a structure of some sort, such as 
a support system for writing instruction. , In^a more limited; 
tactical sense, the planning inherent in the concept of 
design becomes a geries of separate decisions. In this 
sense the teacher designs writing instructioifeeveh while 
conducting it. The design consists of anticipating the 
^ interaction that will follow what is now happening an^ 



choosing from an array of optigjia^ what to do nexfc? the 
planning in this case often o<^Brs within seconds. 

-■ / ^ 
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. The distinction between prior planning and tactical 
planning is important ^^/^ear in mind, .given 1:he . model of 
f .j^riting instruction thj^1^;-we described in Chapter Four. 
As evident in that mo4^1*s countless variable combinations 
of i^istructional ac^vities and their characteristics, 
the teacher's tactic^JL planning typically preempts prior 
planning. A certaiil logic of design becomes evident 
thereby, albei,t piaradoxical . If any prior planning is to . . 
engender effective writing instruction, it W9uld appear 
that such plannlfng must accominodate t|ie teacher's tactical 
situation — and not the other wdy^^^ound. This rj^ tion 
radically contradicts the iii^ttitutiojial planning' for writing 
instruction in the sitting that we observed (as described 




in Chapter Three) , which presumably explains why such 
planning was felt to be ineffective and therefore was - 
disregarded by the teachers. .\ ^ 

Our bindings are all cofl^atible'^>d.^,^the premise that 
a"<^upport system, to be ef f ective, ^ust )De derived from 

atever it is supposed to f|ppport, which in this case is 
the teacher's tactical situation. In that situation the 
teacher's responsive decisions are largely contingent^on the 
present need of each individual student who is engaged ^in^ 
some aspect of the writing task; |^d at any given time ' 
tho^e aspects of the task, and hence those individual needs, 
are different and various. Plans that focus on those 
differing indiv^ual nee^ are likely to engender more 



effective instrtaction th^PI ^'^Y plans that disregard them. 



ISO 
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* The needs and abilities of students as individuals 
Mother than as students in groups wourd therefore appear 
to {)rovide a useful fpcus for research in behalf of 
planning. 'Accordingly, any research %hat addresses the 
bas^ic instructional activities will presumably have t;he 
most immediate effect on writing instruction, especially 
if it assesses the activities rather ^an th^ teachers. 
Accordingly, any research in scope and seqi;ertce will 
significantly help long-range planning, expecially if it n 
addresses growth indicators in th(e individual. LongltiU^ 



dinal studies using error analyses, of texts seem^Hke?.y ' 
to discover growth indicators. Accordingly/ a^- r^i|6^^ 

- ' — - '-'t^^^^^j^ 



that can link a scope and sequence to the 
situation cap help a teacher «4.«/. 



to f orTnulate'tJeVfieecj^. }>f - '• ^-^^J^^^^, 



individual students into clusters 9f Arsons groups 
instructional units. Jft^ L -/^^l^ 

^tkfe i^Btlm^f 




3 ■ \ 

* All of these tasks appear to b e witl 

collaborative rejsearch. segments of, m,/&bope and 

— ■ ■ ^ ' \ •■ 

sequence would have to^e^s^d in the cia^Bfllom. 

other two tasks— as^efljping activities and .dt^loping >le^^ 
clusters— could be] accompli|>hed^y natura^^jb^ 



and progressive coding. Naturaxistic obseryc^^i^^^|^^^ 
calj^oriesfof behavior §hich progressive codin^^^a^^ 
defines. For example, lesson clusters based oxt the neojli^j^a 
abilities \^f i|idividual students could be deri^'edvhy" ^'Ui 
observing and;clarifyirig certain kin4s of rfpea^ed beili^ritor^ . 
m tHfe apparent cohtinuuitit of writing instruction', tlepfiiitidi^ • 




_ 
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questions by students and the repetitions v'of review^g by 
, . the teacher might be compared with error -patter naf,±h.,^h^ 
-^iyTfi^^^ Then, the foci of tbes'e repetitions cbu^l'd 

lead to lessoft clusters that feature t^argeted teaching. 



Significantly, all of the$0 tasksl^fe^ at 



one time or another in the later pienaf^^etihgs of our 
research team and a final questionnaire wJ>ich/^JijB teachers 
answered revealed their awareness of the capcQDilities of 
collaborative research. Teacher H wais impressed with 
"seeing these same things in my own class oj? someone * 

^ t pomewhat differently: "Many 
of the truisms that we arrived at duritig plenary meetings 
confirmed things that I had always sensed to be true 
about writing instrjaction. " Before our study was concluded. 
Teacher 'A had already begun to (j^^^re a handbook of 
writing instruq^on with a group bf ,teadhers, administrators 
and parents. Teacher G was anticipSjj|jfi||g a refelrence system 



based on ""better record keeping andTirorage of wri 




b^^ritin^. . V 



samples." Teacher B enrolled in^ doctoral progreim to study 
instruction in' reading fend writing> And Teacher «'C was * : 
planning to review our study w^th the superintendent.-;/^^ 
"H^efully," she said, "I ^^n* com^iwcje him that curriculum 
knge^S are needed^." ^ . 
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APPENDIX A 

^ Schedule of Meetings 
" anci Clafifsroom Observations 



# 

The schedule of trinary meetings also reflects the 
schedule of the observations. Before the trinary 
meeting, the two teachers involved in each trinary 
visited each others' classes, and the NP obsisrver 
visited both teachers' classes. 



Cycl« Data ■ 

Orientation 9/1-9/15 
1 9/16-9/30 



2 10/1-10/27 

3 IP 10/29-11/9 



SCHEDULE OF MEETING^ 

Planary NP 
MaiBtlng no. Ma|| ^lng no. 

1,2 



3,4i, 



10 



12/10-12/21 



1/2-1/20 



•1/28-2/17 



2/18-3/30' 



4/1-5/4 



5.6 # 



10,11 



12,13 



14 



Pinal 
Report 
Period 



Summer recess: profile training sessions 
.9/1-10/26 15,16 .9 



Trlnary 
Meeting no. 



TrlnA/^^--""'"- 
PartlelpantB 



1 

1 


Jlf j2 ,Nrl 


2 


C 1 CO IkTD^ 

Dlf j2 f Nr J 


«% 
J 


Hi, H2,Nr2 


A 

H 


4L 1 CO %rD /. 

Oly02,Nr4 


e 
D 


R1 RO IkTDO 

Di f D2 f Nr2 


0 


1 i^O IkTDO 

0 1 y 02 , Nr J 


7 


31,32,NP4 


o 
o 


Al,42,Nrl 


9 


32,42,NP3 


1 A 

10 


31,41,NP2 


11 


51,ol,NP4 


12 


32,o2,NP5 


1 o 

13 


<%o /.I wmo 

32,41 ,NP3 


1 /. 
1^ 


fi 1 /. o vm o 

31,42^NP2 


1 c 
ID 


c 1 £1 %n> 1 
Di , 01 f Mr i 


1 4L 

lo 


CO CO %.m/. 
32,o2 ,Nr4 


17 


41,61,NP1 


18 


4^,62,NP2 


1 Q 


11 m ml 
31,31,1^3 




10 ^0 HID A 


0 1 


11 ^0 1Jt>l 
31 f 32 f Nr J 


22 


41,61,NP1 




AO AO MPO 




10 m MP A 


23 


61,62,NP3 


2o 


41,42,NP4 


57 






51,52,NP2 


29 


41,A2,NP3'. 


-0 


3f.32,NP5, 
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51,52,NP4- 


33 
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34 
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36 
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31,6]^NP^ 
42,^51TnP5 


39 
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APPENDIX B 



Writing Assignments ir> Eight Classroontt, 
Grades Three throu^gh Six, during 1979/80 



Notes : 



Such assignment is numbered by <equepce within 
a^ classroom (#31-05 designates the fifth assign- 
ment in Classroom 31) . 

Caqh assignment is" coded according to one of 
four emphases: writer-oriented (W) , siibject- 
oriented (S) , reader-oriented (R),, or text- 
oriented (T) . ^ # 

1. An asterisk (*) precedi;ig. any code indicates 
tha^ texts were selected from this set for 
further analytic description. 




/ 



V 



Classroom 3l 



Phase I: 9/79 - 11/79 

31'"05 Given a movie aUoout tigers^ 
— write eUDOUt it (S) 



3l->06 Given the story^ "The Sorcerer 's. Apprentice^ " 
—write abQut it (*S) . 

31-07 Given the story of Wicked Witch Willebrand and f 

picture of the witch painted jifter hearing tije story 
— write a story 2d>out the picture (S) 



Phase II: 12/79^2/80 

3 1-09 Given an in-class reading pf "The Giving Tree" 
ana a discussion of giving and taking^ 
— write what Christinas means to you (W) ' 

' ■ . , ' ^' 

31-10 Given a reading of(|"How^ the Gr inch Stole Christmas^" 
— write about the story (S) - 



31-11 Given a movie on what kids wantr to be when they 
grow up^ \ 
— write about whict you want to b€|^(W) 



31-12 ' Given a play performed in class ^. 
, _ ' V —write adDOut it '(s) 

-. ■■ ^ " . ' . ' ' 

31-14 Given a discussion in which students pretended 

they were lost mittenEf and 4' list, of four questions 

1) What are you? ' ^ \ 

2) How did, you get lost? ^ '"^ /' 

\ 3)- Who foupd' you? " 

4) What did he/she do with yoii^ 
— write a story aODOut being a mitten (W) 

Phase III; 3/80 - 5/80 

31-15 Given the, subject^ rain> 

— describe how it makes you feel or pretend .^you ar6 
rain (W) ^ 

31-16 Given the subject/ made-up auiimalS/ / 
— write a .story about them (S) 



31"lf Given the subject, kites;, 

—write a story imagining you are a kit^ (W)* ' , 

31-18 Given an ordinary object of yoiiy choosing, ^ 

— write a «tory in whioh it takes on magical pi;pperti,es 

31-19 Given your favorite color, 

— write a story about why this color is 'your favorite 

. (w) ; ^ . , - 

3 1-21 Given a subject, the big wind of the eighties, andl 
four questions as an outline, 
— write a story (S) • 

3 1-22 Given the subject, your favorite person; 

— write a story about your favorite person (S>^* 



Classroom 32 



Phase I: * 9/79 - 11/79 ' 

3 2-02 Given part ^6f a story, "Kerry's Catch/" 
— imagine a) what Kerjry will do 

b) what the fii^h will do (5) . , 

32-03 Giv^ the story, "iSeorgii," 

— write several seiitences about the hook (S) 

3 2-06 Given a poster showing a squirrel in a tree, 
— write a story (S) 

32-07 Given a photograph of a^ produce stand, 
— write a ^tory (*S) ' ^ 

3 2-09 Given a picture of a girl sick in bed with^spots, 
* \ on hkr, face, • ^ ; . 

— respond to the question, "If your class were 
going to the circus today, how would you feel?" 
(W) . - ^ 

3 2-11 Given a picture, 

— write 'a stdry about it 



Phase ll'.f 12/79 - 2/80 ' 

■ \ ■ J ' : ^' 

3 2-14 Given a pictuipe, of a bear in a cage^ 

—write a stoii^y about thej picture (S) 



3 2^21 Given the topicy Spending ten pennies ^, 
—describe how you'd spend thenj (W) S 
• ' ■ * ^ ' A 

32-23 . Qiven a discussioYi 6f Ground Hog Uhy , 

— write a . story alibut. seeing your shadow (W) 

3 2-28. Given an activity done in class (making a 
^ newspaper tree) , , ^ 

.-•-describe the activity . (R) 

32-30 Given a story^ and fi 1ms trip ^ . shown in class^ 

--put ypurkelf ir^ the person 's place and write 
. ' .a story eiBout ho>^ you'd react (W) . 



Phase III! 3/80 - 5/80 



^^ 32-34 Given a pot of tulips ^brought fnto the room^ 
—writhe a story about them (S) 



32- 37 Given j,the idei, imagine how it feels to live in 
a pickle jar, 
— write a ^tpry (W) 

^-39 -Give^\ picture,' ^ 
--describe it (S) , 

32-41 Given the making of waffles in class yesterday, 
— ^write an experience stSry (W) 

32-44 Givea a general subject, fruit, and uising the 
^ devidre of who, what, when, where, 
— write arN imaginative story (*T) 

32-46 Given a coloring-book picture; * 
— write a story about it (S) ^ 
■■ ^1 . ■ ' , , • ■ "f ^ ' 

32-50 Giveh an activity (or movement) of your choosing 
^ — write .a story following that activity (S) 



( 
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Classroom 41 

Phase jc; 9/79 - 11/79 

^' \ • ■ . 

41-01 Given a Mud Monster on the l^oose, 

— write a story telling how you'll, find and 
capture it (W) 

41-02 Given the situation that you are on your way to 
GhOstvilld or Monster town , 

— write a story relating your adventures (W) 

41-03 Given five spelling words ^ 

— write a paragraph incorporating those words (T) 

* .« . • 

4.1-04 Given an iA-class review of the elements of the 
1 ' mystery story, 

— write a mystery (T) 

41-06 Giv^n a subject of your choosing, 

— write a paragraph afcout it, incorporating descriptive 
adjectives (T) 

' ' )> 
a) Qiven a headline which yoa have developed, 

— write a story about what happened (*T) 
or 

BT Given something important that you have studied 
or done recently/ 

--write ,a headline edDout your choice and develop • 
^ a news story about ie (*T) 

Phase II; 12-79 - 2/80 * ^ 

41^09 Given the production of a Christmas play in class, 
--write about this experience (W) 

41-10 , Given group- discussions of schools of the" future/ 
— write eUaout what a school of the future will 
be ^like (S) 

41-12 Given discussion of Middle East* problems , . 

— write fiibout these problems euid of f er /suggestibn's 
for their remediation :(R) ' " ^ 

' 41-14 Given your JcnoWledge of westward movement in the 
^ U.S. in the early 1800 'S/ . 
--write a ^ven-day diary describing a trip west (t) 

41-15 Given a topic of your choice, 

—write on it (S) * 
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All ' 

Phase III: 3/80 - 5/80 

• 41-17 Given the topic, "Viking Piglet," and'using thfe words 
from a given crossv«>ord puzzle, 
— write a story (T) 

♦ 

41-18 Given a current problem of your choice and some 
spelling words, ^ 
— write an editorial on that problem ii\ a 'single 
paragraph incorporating the- spelling words (*T) 

41-19 Given discussion of topic sentences, 

— write a singl6 paragraph (T) > 

41-20 Given the situation. Snoopy takes you on an adventure, 
— write a story (S) 

41-23 Given one of two subjects: 

1) How do you feel hanging in air? What do others -say? 

. How will you get down? 
or 

TT You have been elected U.S. President. Who will you 
choose for V.P.?' What laws will you pass? How will 
you deal with poverty, pollution and crime? 

— expound on the chosen subject (T) 

41-2 4 ^ Given a topic of your choice, 
-'-write a report on it (T) 



Classroom 4 2 



■0 



Phase I; 9/79 11/79 I 

42-0 2 Given the story of Mrs.'Frisby, 
, ^—summarize it (S) ^ 

42-05 same as ^bove (S) > * . 

* ■ \ ■ ' 

4 2-06 Given the subject, Thanksgiving ,> 

^--write fiUDout how we celebrate it (S) 
« ' • * » 

4 2-07 Given the subject, the first Thanksgiving, 

— write about similarities and difterences between 
then and now ( *S ) 
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Phase II; .12/79 - 2/80 ^ ^ T ' 

42-08 Given a situation (choose one of fourNfrom comiterdial 

• * ' handout)/ ' \' • y \ 

. — write What^^^'d do in that situatioiv^ 

^ 4^09 Given the topic^ If I were a Christmas E^jr^sent^ 

' ^ - --write. about what happens to you (W) 

^( 

> 4 2'"10 Given a subject^. j 

■ . — write a description of it (S) ^ ' ' ' 

4 2-11 . Given a commercial ditto about computers^ 

' —wri^te about what you could do with a computer ,(S) 

42.-12 Given a commercial ditto discussing moods that 
* people feel^ ' ^ ^ 

--choose a mood and write about it'(S) 

Phas.e III; 3/80 - 5/80 

* ■. • ' • 

42-13 Given oral >or}c on instruction-giving^ 

— write instructions on how to do sometl^ing (R) 

1 V 4 2-14 Given a disqussion of the components pf a tall tale 

(and some examples) , ' / 

--write a t^ll tale i7) ^ \ 

42^15 Given a picture viewed ^n^lass^ 

^ ^-write a paragraph describing it (S^' 

42-:16 Given a discussion of the elem^ts of a-^news story 
. (and the 5 W's method), . > 

y — write a news story (*T) ^ 

p' 42-l'7 Given a discussion of feelina right when everyone 

thinks you wrong' and a sitTSation in a hypothetical 
* ° baseball game, V 

—write a story about that g^^ (S) 

42-18 Given the situ^ition that you are a machine, 
—write about it (W) ^ ; ^ 
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Classroom 51 



Phase I; 9/79 - 11/7 9 > 



5 1-03 Given a book of your choosing , 
—write a book report (T) 

51-06 Given an imaginary or real incident of your choosing, 
— write, a news story about it (*T) 

5 lr07 Given the subject, earth irfvaders, 

— write a story (T) - - 

5 1-09 Given a book'^^f your choosing, 
y , ^write Pi bojpK repoijt (T) 



Phase II; 12/79 - 2/80 



5 1-15 Giveo an in-class Hani^Jckah party (and tr 
latka making) , 

— write one paragraph about why Hanukjcfl 
and another about) latka making {S}^ 



ensuing ? 
^is celebrated 



51-16 



Given the situation that you the last Christmas 
tree in the lot on Christmas 
— write ^about how you'd feel (W) 



51-18 Given the subject, cat apd mdusgu/ 



— write a story that sets up a problem and solves it (S) 
Phase 3/80 - 5/90 > 



/ .- 



' 51-19 ^^iven a book of your choosing, 
\-write ^a book report (^) 



51-20 



Gisven readings and movies about Paul' Revere, 
— Explain why Pavil Revere made his ride (S) 



51-21 Giv^ a classroom/school object, ^ 

— Write a story about how it is abused and resolve 
thet situation (S) 

SI-22 Given Vour favorite object in schooJL, 

— explain your choice (W) ^ • ' 

51-23 Given t A imagine that^ you inhabit another planet, 

— descrilDe yourself in terms of the influence of the 
^ravitjA and' teii5>erature of that planet (W) . 
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■■ ■ ' . , ^ ' \ 

51-27 Given your knowledge of t^he Greek gods, 

— write a myth using those gods (*T) - 

5 1-29 Given<<the parents who assisted on the class 

' y — write a thank-you note (T) ' • 

- 51-30, Given the two class tAps taken ifi May, ^ ^ 

. ' — write about th^ trips (S). ' 



r 



Classroom 5 2 



Phase I; 9/79 - 11/79 

. 52-01 Given the subject, the first day of school, ^ 
— report on it pretending yOu are a television ^ 
newscaster (W) } ' 

* 52-02 Given, the topic, a very unusual pet/ 
/ — write about an ijnusual pet (S) 

5 2-04 Given a pressing national issue of your choosing, 

— imaginfe you are the President and write a speech (*T) 

5 2-06 Given an i^inagi nary place of your invention, 
— write iaboat your visit to that place (S) * 



0 



52-07 1 Given the ambject, hauiite<L-h6use , , 

■ T) —write a khory (S) ^ ^ ■ ^ 

52-11 Given a tiop^c of your choice, - j 

—write aVparagraph on it and include twelve spellingl 
^ words (T) » 

5 2-12 Given the topic, ideas for new schools,. 
^ . — yrrite c±>out- your idea (S) ^ ' 

. ' . * -• i ■ 

Phase II; 12/79 - 2/90 , ' 

: . k : ^ 

5 2-18 Given a Jbbok you've read, 

--write ai- book report answe^r^g three questions: 

, 1) TelJ/atbout one character. 
^ 2) TeLf what ypu liked best adDOut the book. 

3) T€^ what you liked least about the book. (T) 

' ™' , _ • . .A — 

5 2-19 GivenyyOur. knowledge of the Irani^niCrisis , 
7-wriys^ a letter to the hostages (T) 
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Phase IIlv^ '3/80 - 5/80 • 

• / . 

52-20 Given the imaginary situation of being a Christmas 
present r 

--write about what you would be and what would 
happen (W) 

52-21 Given the topic, lost spaceship , and a ditto on 
the topic, 

— use your imagination and write h story (T) 

52-23 Given a book you've read, 

^ — write a book report emphasizing summary (T) 

52-25 Given problems and inventions,. 
7 ' --describe a problem and art irtvention for 

• solving it (S) 

52-\28 Given the subject, bunnies, 
* — write a bunn^ tale (T) 

^ 52-29 Given the subject, an ant's point of view,\ ' 
—describe it (S) . ' • 



52-30 . Given the recen*.]V purchased classroom library e,:* 
V^^^-'-writ^ a letter thanking the PTA for purchasing 
1 it (R) 



52-32 Given an activity or event that might bei misunder- 
stood by a Martian, 

-w-write a letter to a fellow Martian. describing 
the activity or event (R) ^ 

52-33 Given the Iranian situation, , . ^ 

. . '—express an opinion in a letter* to the President 
of the U,S, (*R) ; / 
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Clas.sroom 6 1. . . 

■ !' 

Phase I; 9/79 - 11/79 

* • 

^ 1-02 Given the subtact, the eAivironment, 

—discuss how^we can preberx/e our environment (S) 

6 1-04 Given the suljject^ cultures ^ ^ 

— write an essay (T) ' ^ . % 

61-^5 Given the topic, an unusual day, 
— write a story (T) 

61-07 Given your choice of four topics:^ v 
1) what makes me happy 
^ 2) what rtakes me' sad ' 

3) what? makes me angry ^ 

4) my future jJLans, 

--write about this top^c (W) . 

^6 1-11 Given a dMcussiort of \,he purposes of a book preview, 
— write a review of a book; of your choice (T) 

6 1-13 Given our culture as a subject, 

' — convince someone that it is a civilized culture (*R) 

Phase II; 12/79 - 2/80 / ^ 



61-22 Given an old key, 
\ — write. about it using descriptive words, sensory 

^ words and metaphors (T) 

61-33 Given a discussion of Westerns and of the elements of 
plot, climax,, and donclusion, 
— write a Western (^) 

61-30 ^Given the format of a diary or journal, ^ 
• — write f ive ■;*days^f imaginary entries (T) 

61-34 Given a discussioi^iOf selections from Rites of Passage , 
— write a paragraph, real or imaginary, albout learning 
a lesson or growing up a little (S) , • 

61-37 Given a lesson on the form of a business letter, 
— write to a company or orgaiiization requesting 
information (T) ^ 

Phase III; 3/80 - 5/80 ^ 

< 

61-38 Given three issues you fp^l^ to be iinportant, ^ 

— write/a can^aign speech pretending you are a candidate 
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6j£l40 Given discussion of characteristics, examples, and 
suggested topics of tall tales, 
— write a tall tale (T) 



61-41 



-Given discussion of the elements of a fable. 
' —write I a fable (T) 



6J^42 Given the subject, snowless winters, 

—discuss problems caused and offer creative solutions 

6_lr48 Given the subject, common gadgets and appliances, 
— write about other needed inventions (S) 

^ 1-50 Given the subject, school buses, 

—explain your views on whether or not they should be 
banned from cities (*R) 



6 1"53 Given some suggested topics, 

— persuade someone to do something- (R) 




Classroom 62 



Phase I; 9/79 - 11/79 

62"'01 Given a photo* of applev.-with two bites missing, 
— write a story about the picture (S") 

62-12 Given the subject, atoms and molecules, 
— describe their relationship (S) 

62-15 Given three pictures of your choice in thef Providence 
Journal, i 

— create a short story based on them (*T) 

62-18 Given the theroe, the ^ chemist is a detective, 
^ , — write a paragraph (W) 



62-19 



Given the topic^^-stf ,1 were the ch/ef of police, 
— write a paragraph 



62-23 Given a book of your choice, 
— write a book report 



6 2-22 Given class work on Geology, 

— write a few pajragraphs telling how scientists identify 
minerals (S) \ 

\ . ' •• ^ 

6 2"26 Given a lesson on Geology, 

— write a few ^paragraphs on how rocks are formed (S) 

6 2-27 Given a study of the format of a press release, 

— write a press release about the cantata produced 
in class (T) 

6 2-28 Given class study of frost's poem., "Stopping by Wood^..^" 
— write, in two^ or three paragraphs, what you believ^"^ 
^ to be the poet's surface/symbolic meaning or write 

one paragraph interpreting the poem as narrative (S) 



6 2-37 Givenya book of your choice and the formats 

1) title, author, setting; 2) introduction of characters; 
3) - 5) incidents; 6) author's style; 7) opinion, 
— write a bobk report (T) 



Phase III; V80 - 5780 

■ " ■ 

62-09 Giv^ yourself and your classroom role, ^ 
— write a personal essay using metaphors to describe 
the above (T) 

62-41 Given a lengthy class discussion of Rosie Ruiz (the 
Boston Marathon affair) , 

—give your personal reflections on the incident (S) 

• - * 

62-42 Given^the library as a subject, 

— discuss why it is important in your life (W) 

62-43 Given^work on signal words in paragraph development 
alid the topic, Thursday morning at school # 
— write a| paragraph (T) 

62-44 Given a discussion of paragraph unity and either of 

two topics, the last person on earth, or a fri-ghtening 
ride,^ 

; — write a paragraph (^T) 

>• . ' • 

62-45 ' Given a process 6f your choice, 

—describe "how to" (*R) . . - 4 

6 2-46 Giveo a list of ^verbs and adjectives, ! 

— write a paragraph using tbem to create an impression (T) 
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CRW/NIE . ' ' , 

September Student Questionnaire Student code no. 
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11. ^Vgiat Is your favorite subject? Engllsh-1, Marh«2, Sclence-3, Art-4, 

Social Studles«5, No Answer »9 , - 

12. Vrtiat is your least favorite subject? 12 3 4 5 9 (code as ^1) 

13. Do you like to read? No-0^ Yes-1 Sort of«2 No answer»9 

14. Do you like to^ write? No-0 Yes«l Sort of«2 No answer«9 

15.. How>often do you write In school? Hardly ever (lefi^s th^n once a month)«fl 

•V 1 pef week«2 several per week«3 1 a day=4 several per day»5 no answer=9 

WHAT KINDS OF THINGS DO YOU WRITE IN SCHOOL? 

16. .sttjrlep? No-0 Yes«l ' \. 

17. poems? No-0 . Yes"l 

18. letters? No«0 Yes«l , 

^19. math, and otl\er "non-wrltlng"? No«0 Yes«l 

20. . drawings? No«0 Yes*l . \ 

21. "other writing"? No*0 Yes«l 

22. reports? No«0 Yes=l ^ » . J • 

23. assignments, exercises (dittoes, .spelllngl tests, etc,, not composedly student)? 

No«0 • Yes«l . ' ^ ' 

24. Do you wrltfe at hoDje? No-0 Yes-l No an8wer«9 • . 

WHAT SORT OF THINGS DO YOU WRITE AT HOME? 

25. stories? No«0 Yes*l« 

26. poems? No-0 Yes-1 ''1'* 

27\ letters? No^0 Yes-1 ' \ - 

28. math, and other "non-wrltlng"? No-0 Yes-1 

29 t drawings? No-0 Yes-1 

30. diary? No-0 Yes-1 ^ " 

31. "other writing"? No-0' Yes-1 

' . - ■ ■ . • I 

32. Are you a good writer? No"t0 Yes-1 Sort of-2' No anewer-9 ^ 

33. Why do you think so? Teacher says so-1 Parent says so-2 I think so-3. Friends 

say so-4 No an6wer-9 

34. What Is the hardest thing about writing? penmanaihlp-l word cholce-2 8pelllng-3 

syntax/punctuatlon/capltallzatlon-4 ' 
thli^gjjpg up ldea-5 . putting Ideas '^Into 
word^6 other-7 no answer-9 

35. What Is tlie easiest thing about writing? (code as 34) 

36. How do you know If, something you've written Is well written or poorly written? 

other people say so-1 tea^cher's grade-2 physical appearance of paper»3 
. . no mistakes (spelling, word choice, etc.)-4 can't tell-8 no answer«9 ^ 

37. How do you know o^h«- writing Is good or bad? Interestlng/l like lt-1 

no mlstakes=2 other people say so»3 can't tell-8 no answer«9 

38. What m^take do you make most often when you write? (code as 34) 

39. Would^pDu rather write or read? Wrlte-1 Read-2 

40. Would you rather write or do math? Wrlte-1 Do math"2 

60 (-61) Intervlei^er code ^ 
(01«Pedro, 02-Amyi 03-Michele, 04»Bob 

» * 



• -A • 

CRW-NI? STUDY OP WRITING INSTRUCTION 

END-OF-YEAR STUDENT INTERVIEWS - • » ' 

col. „ ' 

student code number J - ■x ^ . 

5 male (1) female (2) / 

NA ' (9) ^ 

11 — favorite subject: Eng (1). m/th (2), Scl (3), Art (4), Social Stud (5), other (6). 
12__ least favorite subject: (1^ (2) (3) . (4) (5) («) (9) 

if Do you like tb read? no ^) , yes (1), sort of (2), Hk (0 . 

Po you like to write? no (0), yes (1), sort of (2), NA (9) ~ , 
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How often do you write In school? hardly ever (less than once a waak) (1), 

once a week (2)y several per week (3); once a day (4) seiyral per day (5), NA (9 

wriAMHNDS OF THINdS DO YOU' WRITE IN SCHOOL? (let student volunteer types) 

16^/ stories / .no (0), yes (1) , * ■ 

17 poems / no "(O), yes (1) . . " 
letters ^ nq (0), yes (1) " 
reports / yes (U 
20 bther "writing" no (0), yes (1): ' 



^1 "non-wrj^tinjt" (math, drawing, spelling, etc.) no (0), yes (1) 
^2 Do you ^ ever write things at home? 

WHAT KINDS OF THINGS DO YOU WRITE AT HOME? (iet student volunteer types, then ask each 

type specifically (except "non-wrlf ing")) 

23 stories no (0) yes (1) . 

24 poems - no (0) yes (1) 

25 letters no^'(O) yes (1) 
2g diary no (0) yes (1) 

other "writing", no (0) yes (1): . ^ ♦ . .. 

/ 28 "non-wrltlng" no (0) yes (1) 

./ ( ' ■ - ■ 



■fc 29 Do your parents. help you when you write at home? no (0), yes (1) 
"30 Are you a good writer? no (0), yes (1), sort of (2), NA (9) 



31 

■> Why do you think so? 



(teacher says ,so (1), parents say so (2), friends say so (3), I just think so (4), 
good Ideas (5), mechanics (6), appearance (7), HA (9)) 
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3^ What is tlte best thing you have %nrltten this year In school? ^ 



. 33 ' Why Is that -the best? 



34 Do you think you are a better writer now than you were a yaar ago? 
no (0)i yes (1), sort of (2), NA (9) 

f '^5 ' What kinds of things do you do better than you did at the begltinlng of the year? 

. \ ' L- ^ — ■' 

36 What Is the hardest thing |ibout writing? ] _j 



penmanship (1) word choice (2) , spelling (3) » syntax/punct./capltals j(4)» Ideas (5) 
putting Ideas Into words (6), other (7) NA (9) 



37 What Is the easiest thing abbut inrlt|iig? 



(1) (2). (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

38 ' \ ' 
How do ypu know If something ypu have written Is^ well-written or poorly written? 



People say so (1), teacher's grade jC2)ff Appearance (3) 



no mistakes (spellings etc. ^ (4)» can't tell (8) » NA (9) 

What kinds of mistakes do yWyBv^ when you writer 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) . / 

'if you had a cholce» would you rather do writing or reading? write (I) read (2) NA 9 



I 



41 Would you rather do writing or math? write (1)> math (2) NA (9) 



42 How many brothers and sisters do you have? 
,43 How manyiare older than you? * 

4^ Who do you\llve with: your mother, your father, or both? 
M & F (1), H only (2), F only (3), neither (4): , 



45-46 What kind of work does your father (or man of the house) dci?: 



47-48 What kind of work does your mother (or woman of the house) do,?: 



^1 Interviewer code Pedro (l),Jbjy C2), Mlchele (S, Job (4), 

O 0 if 
Card numbet .' ^ 



St . 
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S tudent ' Background 
Information Form 




teacher _ 
grade ^ 



'CBH WRITING STUDY . 
BACKGROUND INFORMATI^ 



J ' 
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*1. Student ID code or name 
. -2. Age: ■ ^. Sex: M 

4. Ethnlclty/natlonallty: . 

[ Black 

Chinese 

^ English . • 

^French 

.Irish 

Italian 

• Jewish ^ 

^ Portuguese 

^ Spanish 

'^ther: ' 



5; Primary language spoken at home; 

6. bo^ the 6hlld receive: " 

/ reduced-fee luilch . ' 

; no»«e lunch 

reduced-fee bt;ea'kfast 

no-fee breakfast 

7. Father's occupation: 



Mot^her's* occupation: 4 • ' 

S. Number of children In the ^student's -family (Including the student:): 

Bl^h order of the student: v . v 

9. Most reclent standardized test scores. Name of test: 



(Report standard scores (T-scores, Z-scorea^ dtanlne, SAt 
Otherwise » report percentiles, grade equivalent , etc.) 



acore) If available. 



10. End*of-year grades frbm previous class. 

'J 




11. Number of ^absences last year: 



203 
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Grade 3 


Grade i 


, firadf S 


• Gradf. 6 


entrance 


1 4 goal 


entrance | goal 


entrance | goal 


entr^ce 1 goal 


printed 
letters' 


fcurs^ve 
1 writing 


1 

systei utilized 
school distrift- 






initial , 
capitaliza/ 
tion / 


jWhole range 
|0£ capitali- 
1 zation ' 


1 

beginning of!| cursive ^ 
cursive writ-| 
Ing; 8eni||ace,| expand 
c^pitaiizaiiof capitaiiza- 
1 tion 

1 


4 1 

whole range | 
of capitali- | 
zation | 


, ^ ■ ■ / 


I ' 

some contrac 
' tions 


1 


'i 

1 

contr^^,g^% ■ 




1 / 




i ' 

japostrophe'^^ 






1 ' i 




1 ' •'*'/. 
jhyphenated'S 
i|Word8 




■i 1 * 








exposure to j 
donmas i 


1 i 




i 


. ■ ■ ■ ' 


r • 

1 ' 

knowledge of | 
pnouciic rui6S 

1 , 

' 1 . ■ 
1 
1 

1 

1 


> ' 1 


V 

'I * ' 

. .2121 -S 




1 i 9 


1 
1 


• ^ 1 

1 * \ . 
. / 


♦ 




1 ^ 

l' 1 ' 


. '1 
1 , ' 







ms. 




Grade 3 



9 



U 



^oal 


entrance i goal 


svnonvms. 




antonyps 


skllltf " 


larger 


slngulir & j' 


vocabujary^ 


plural |'\ 




some 1 
compounds , 



label basic 
part 



Grade 4 



FARTS OF speeI::h 



noun, pro-, 
noun, verb, 
adjective 



possessive 

quotation 
narks 



preposition, 
conjunction, 
adjective, 
adverb, con- 
Junction 

comparisons 



Grade 5 



entrance 



quotation' 
narks,. .dif- 
ferent 
speakers 



all parts pf 
speech Intro* 
duced . 



quotation 
narks, dif- 
ferent 
speakers 



parts of 

speech 

polished 



pronoun 
referents 

recognize 

siniles 

metaphors 

subject & 
predicate 



Grade 6 



entrance 



'( : 



J 



An' J. i 



1 



SENTENCES 
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Gtade 3 



eatranCe 



recognize: 
telling h 
asking 

noun & verb 



end^f sen- 
tuce 



1 



213 



understand 
basic sentenci! 
and trans- 
formation 



recpgnlze 
run-on 

coflUBa in 
series 



Gr^e 4 



entrance/ 
reco'gnlze 




kinds of 
sentences 



sij^ect & 
predicate 



end of sen- 
tence 



some comas 



compound 
sentence 



agreement;, 
tense and 
case 



Grade 5 



entrance 

complete 
sentence 



end of senr 
tence ' 

some commas 



goal 



varieties of 

sentence 

styles 

subject-verb 
agreement 



recognize 
and write 4 
patterns 

recognize liot 
to arrange, 
expand and 
reduce ^sen- 
tences ^ 



all commas 



colon, semi* 
colon 



Grade 6 



entrance 

recognize 
fragment 



r 



recognize and 
not write fragment 



recognize and 
write 



recognize & write 
arranging, ex- 
panding, reducing 
sentences * 



reco^ize hov to 
subordinate 
clauses, be able 
to write subor- 
dinate clauses ' 



> 



2 



it) 



Grade 3 



entrance 



65, 



write 1 thoug 
in 1-5 sen- 
tences (I.e., 
rough ) 



It 



recognize 
paragraph 



Indent 

don't start 
new line vlth 
each sentence 



select & or- 
ganize infb. 
for book 'rpt. 



Grade 



entrances 

sequence of 
sentences 



neln Idea- 



Grade 5 



entrance 



i 



main Idea 



topic sen- 
tence 



supporting 
details 

I 

conclusion 



Grade 6 



. entrance 

recognize 
paragraph is 
nore than 1 
sentence 



topic 
sentence 



beginning, 
nlddle, and 



recognize 
unity and 
coherence 

paragraph 
and title 
related 



recognize &. 
write in a way. 
that reveals 
mastery 



topic 
sentence 



middle, and 
end 

recognize ■ 4 
unity and ^ 
coherence 

paragraph ny, 
and title ^^"^ 
related 



fOLTI-FASAGRAPHS 



Grade 3 



entrande 



I 



write 1 or 2 



story, letter 
book report 
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entrapce 




2 or 3 
paragraphs 



relationships 
In 2 or 3 



main Idea, 

sequent, 

conclusion 



Gr^'5 



entrance 



goal 



Grade 6 



entrance 
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kuotf how to link 



write linked . 
paragraphs 

recogolte con- 
clusion and be 
able to write one 

recognice lining 
p^agraph and be 
able to write one 

Irecognize a line 
bf reasoning and 
Ibe able to write 

lone 



(irade 3 



1 : v 




|looking at 
things in 
jdlfferent vayi 



l^houghts 



Grade 4 

lilt 

Entrance ■ goal 



proofread 

edit 

M^orn 



liking to 
|wrlte ^ 



Grade 5 
entrance ■ goal 



outline 



Grade 6 



entrance 



poli|t of 
yl^ 



goal 



point of 
view 

recognize f 
write fic- 
tion & 
non^tlon 

recognize 

5 w's In 

6 write 
news story 

business 
letter 

poetic fomjs 

language/ 
audience 
relatlonshilp 
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DEFINITION OF ACTIVITY CONSTRUCTS 
1. PRESENTING ^ 
Definition ; v 

A 

This activity consists of describing, illustrating^ and ex- 
plaining a skill or concept related to writing. Presenting 
is characteristically systematic, indicatihg the teacher's 
assumption that this specialized information is unfeuniliar 
to most of the students. k 

Presenting is planned as a self-contained activity^ 
However, the teacher may interrupt whatever activity is 
^occurring and switch to presenting. The teacher makes ^Tf 
ihia switch upon discovering that the students are not 
sufficiently familiar with a skill or concept on which the , 
writing lesson depends, in this case, the activity is ^ 
"reteaching" which is coded as presenting. \l 

The change to presenting (or "reteaching") charac- 
teristically occurs during the activity of reviewing. 
One cue to a switch to re teaching, which is coded as pre- 
senting, is the students* repeated failure to answer the 
teacher's questions. The teacher's activity then changes 
to systematic presentation of what should have been the * 
answers to the questions. Reteaching occurs often and *^ 
unexpectedly^ 



Examples: 

1. Teacher piresents a lesson on compound sentences. 
Students practice combining two related sentences using 
a conjunction. 



2. While reviewing for a script-writing lesson, the 
teacher realizes that the students are having difficulty* ^ 
distinguishing the difference between narrative and dialogii^e 
concepts which she has earlier taught. Teacher then gives 
students practice in identifying both forms of writing 
and in changing one to the other before writing begins . 

3. Students* writing indicates that they cannot punctuate 
direc^^uotations even though the skill has beem taught. 
Teacher/ re teaches the skill before students write their 
stories. 

Definition ^does not include ; 

1, Reviewing 

2. Orienting 
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Examples: f 

1. Teacher reminds students about ^metaphors and slmllles 
and encourages students to use these figures of speech- 
In their stories (reviewing). 

2. Teacher reminds students as they write that a new 
paragraph Is necessary every time the speaker changes 
(reviewing) ^ 

3. Teacher reeids a ''.Bunny Tale;^ Students are Invited 
to discuss Ideas that might be Included In a ''Bunny Tale" 
(orienting) . . 

2. GIVING INSTRUCTIONS \ 
Definition ; ' 

Giving instructions is to tell, in very specific terms, 
what the teacher expects the student to do in a giyen 
writing assignment. "To give instruction" is to state^ 
detailed directions about how a task is to i)e performed; 
"giving instruction" is task-oriented, not subject- or 
con tent- oriented. This activity often includes cautions. 

Examples: 

1. "Please write your poem on gree^n alined paper." 
2^ "Be sure to skip a line between paragraphs." 

3. "Please recopy this on white, lined paper." 
Definition does not include : ^ 

1. Orienting 

2 . Evaluating by teacher 

3 . Preventing 

« 

4. Reviewing 

5. Instructions not related to a writing task 
Examples: 

1. "Today we will be writing £Ut>out tremsportation . Can 
you naime some means of transportation?" (orlentiirg) . 

2. "Can you think of another word to use here?" (evaluating) . 

3. "Als is our new skill for today; please listen carefully" 
(presenl^ing) • 





V 
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4. "Do you 'remember what punctuation mark follows a 
dependent clause?" (evaluating) . 

5- "When you finish, do the math problems on page forty- 
thre#" (instruction not about writing) . 

"3. ORIENTING 



Definition : 

Teacher uses any one or more of the following — lecture, 
discussion, audio-visual aids.~to establish student famil- 
iarity with a topic before assigning gi task on that topiq. 
The task need not immediatelyy follow the orienting. 

Examples: 

1. Teacher asks students on Halloween Day what they think 
of when they hear the term "haunted house." Students 
offer a number of responses which the teacher discusses 

with them. The activity is followed by the teacher announcing 
that the students will write a haunted house story. 

2. Teacher says, "I want you to think about TV shows. 

I know we all watch TV, and I'm sur^ss^e all have favorite 
programs. Think of your most favorite program. Can you ; 
think of one of two that you like best? Well, I want 
you to think of just one now, maybe one you like best of 
all." Following this activity, teacher begins to assign 
and descrbe a. writing task based on one TV show. 

3. Teacher shows and discusses with the qlass pictures 
of New York City and of a small town in Nebraska. After 
this activity the teacher asks the class to write about 
the differences they know or imagine between life in the 
two environments. 

Definition does not include: 



1^ Teacher merely announces the topic for. a writing task. 
2. Teacher just gives instructions about a writing task. 
Examples: 

1. Teacher begins class by saying, "All right, class, 
we are now going to write a paragraph about Halloween." 
Then teacfher discusses technical aspects of the writing 
such as sentence structure, punctuation, etc. (giving 
instruction) . 
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2. Te^hei: '^aays, "Plmse put away your readers. For our 

writing^ class today, I want you to write a paragraph 

about how you feel €Ut)out jachool. Okay?" (giving instructions). 

f 

4. REVIEWING 

Definition: ^' 



To review is to remind students of something previously 
presented or something that has previously occurred. 

Like presenting , the activity of reviewing emphasizes 
some skill or concept related to writing. But in > reviewing y 
the teaaber assumes that most students already have some 
knowledge of the skill. 

Ekcunples: 

1. A restatement by the teacher to the whole class of 

a fact, concept, term, or skill introduced in the previous 
lesson. Example: "Haiku poems have three lines, seventeen^ 
syllables, one theme. '* 

2. A response by the teacher to the questions of one 

or more students. Example: (student) "Must there always 
be only seventeen syllables?" (teacher) "No. The number 
sei^^teen is only a general guide..." 

'3. ■ A restatement by the teacher of a £act, concept or skill 
that is part of a broader lesson objective. Example: "We 
have learned the form of limericks, blank verse, Japanese 
haiku, sonnets..." (then the teacher briefly redefines each). 

Definition does not include: ' 

1. Presenting new information along with concepts pre- 
viously taught -.^ 

2. Evaluating 

Examples: ' § 

1. An introdluction of information previously unknown to the 
students, although some reference may be made to feuniliar 
data. Example:- "American haiku poetry does not have all 

of the elements of Japanese haiku..." (presenting new infor- 
mation) . 

2. A comment of suggestion made to a student aOjoutr the f^^/ 
substance, verbiage, or appropriateness of a written producft. 
Example: "Take another look at your second line. Count 
the syllables" (evaluating) . 




5 . WRITING 



Definition ; 

J'or purposes of observation, writing is an activity per- 
formed by a student or ptudents. Specifically, writing 
is a sequence of two tir more sentences generated by the- 
student or students; the second sentence in some way 
continues the first. These sentences rtay be in prose 
or in verse. 

Some students may not write complete" sentences; 
consequently,- fragments are acceptable in this definition 
if it is apparent that the teacher assigns a sequence of 
sentences or that the writer is attempting to write a 
sequence of sentences. 

Examples: 

1. Working singly or in a group, the student writes 
two or more sequential sentences. " 

2. Student dictates two or more sequential sentences for 
teacher to copy ^ on board. 

3. Students write answers to gerlS^'alized questions which 
imply an answer of two pr more ponnected sentences. 

Definition . does not include : 

1. Editing * ^ 

2. Scribing a word or a word group, unless teacher assigned 
at least two sentences 



Examples; 

1. Student scribes single sentences or word groups that 
are disconnected, as assigned by. teacher. 

2. Student changes form, pontent, and/or word usage tb 
make the text acc6ptable. (editing) 

3. Student copies a previous draft or an edited draft 
after evaluation, (rewriting) 

4. Student lists word^e.g., spelling, or fills in 
the blanks. 

5. Student writes sentences dictated by teacMr. 



Scribing a single sentence assigned by teacb 
Copying an earlier draft 
Scribing sentences dictated by teacher 
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6. REWRITING ^ ^ , 

Definition I 

For puxposea of observation, rewriting is regarded as 
different from writing. To rewrite is to scribe a later 
draft of something already written. \ 

Rewriting could entail merely copying. Rewriting is 
distinguished from the activity of editing in that the 
activity of rewriting occurs on a different day, in a 
different class / or on a different piece oH paper. 

\ . 

Examples t 

1. Student copies a previous draft after .that draft has 
been evaluated and/or edited^ 

2. Student incorporates changes into a new'^raft. 
Definition does not include i 

Editing as one writes or changing a draft as the teacher 
(or peer) evaluates the same draft. 

Exanqples: 

1. Student erasing or writing over a first draft while 
writing it (writing) . 

2. Teacher suggesting changes in a draft during a confer- 
ence with student (evaluating) . 

3. Student making changes on original draft after evaluation 
(editing) . 



V 

♦ 

ERIC ♦ 



7. SHARING OF WRITING 
Deflnltloni 

# 

Th« student shows or reads lils or her own writing to anothei: 
student or students. Also in. this activity two or more ^ 
students might exchange papiers abd read them aloud or 
silently^. 

... 

Examples} 

1. Informal sharings\ as thre student wishes, to bhate humor, 
phrasing, or other featnste of a written dr^flt w£th another 
student. ^ ^ 

2. Formal sharing s the student is called upon to read to 
his group or class; other students may oqmment. 

Definition does not include i 

1. Students sharing ideas not yet written .down. 

2. Students sharing writing by other persons outside. the class. 

3. The teacher showing or reading one student's paper to 
other students if the teacher doesy4o as a means of accom- 
plishing some other. activity, sucfaTas orienting, reviewing, 
or evaluating. [ ^/ 

Examples t ^ 

1. Student proofreads another student's draft (evaluating). 

2. Student questions teacher about the appropriateness 
of a particular phrase or senteride (evaluating). 

3. Teacher makes suggestions to student about changes.^ 
to be made in process (evaluating) . 

4. Teacher says, "^read that back to me," so that student 
will reread orally in order to notice poor Word choice or 
error (evaluating) . ^ ^ 

5. Teacher reads paper written earlier by a student as 
a means of introducing a topic (orienting). 
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g. EVALUATING 



Definition ; 

This activity is an expression of a judgment etbout any 
written work; in whole or in part, which the student is 
preparing. This expression of judgment might be approval , 
oj- disapproval. 

Specifically, evaluating precedes the activity of 
editing, that is, the changing of a manuscript. Moreover, 
it is intended to induce the activity of Editing. 

This usage differs from common usage, as reported 
in the dictionary, which is ''examine, estimate, ascertain, 
fix or appraise" the value of something. Our usage assumes 
all of these activities and presumes more, namely, one's 
expression of a judgment based on one's appraisal, and 
moreover, a judgment intended to elicit a specific activity. 

"Evaluating" also conveys these arbitrary limitations 
of meaning: ^^ 

1 

1. It IS confined to the student's written work or to any 

aspect of the prepcuration of that work. 

* » ■ 

2. It is normally an activity of the teacher, bij^t it'^ could 
be an activity of a student or a group of students. 




3; Its purpose is affective. "Evaluating" is intenc^ . 
to elicit a response from the writer, either ±o continilie^ 
present behavior or to modify it. To evaluate is tp rein- 
force or to sanction (and possibly b^th at \the ' sam6 time) a 

Examples: ^ ^ . 

1. Teacher reads student 's paragraph and sucfg^^iQ^ 4niprovements^ 

2. "Isn't this a run-on sentence? What could*;y&til;do toJ . 
improve this?" ^ ^^^^.o ^ « * 

3. "Check the spelling of this word." . ^ ■■.^^ 
Definition does not include: 

1. Assigning a grade to a written work (whidh normally ' 
occurs outside of the writing lesson and away from the ^ 
classroom) ^ * f ' 

2. Merely (positive or negative) reinforcement^-for amy '\f 
purpose other than writijrfg 

^ . .. ■ 

E>:ample8: 'J' 

1. "You can do better." > r , 



2. "That's good?* in response to a student's comment or 
answer 

3. Writing letter grades or evaluative adjectives (e.g. 
"good," "fair," etc.) on a student's pape^ 



9. EDITING 
Definition : 

To edit is to change a manuscript during or following the 
writing of that manuscript. The. changing might consist 
of modifying or transforming the manuscript; the changing 
might alsp consist of deleting parts of the manuscript 
or adding to it. 

Any of the changing probably entails proofreading. 
And editing may or may not follow the activity of evaluating. 

Unlike 'rewriting, which is a separate and subsequent, 
activity, editing is part of or an extension of writing. 
Editing always occurs on the manuscript as written, not 
on another piece ot paper. 

Exeunples: 



1. Student perceives and corrects errors in spelling, 
punctuation,' and word endings. . * 

SE \ ■ ' 

2. Two students, without the teacher, make changes in 
their manuscripts . 

Definition does not include : 

1. Teacher msJces changes oh memuscript without the student. 

2 . Evaluating f 



Examples: 

1. Teacher reads the manuscript, without the student, 
meUces changes and returns the manuscript to the student. 

2. Teacher works with two or three students, including 

the author, and invites them to suggest corrections (evaluating) 
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DEFINITION OP CHARACTERISTICS OF ACTIVITIES 

A. PARTICIPANTS: the persons who are involved in the activity. 
The characteristics under this classification are self-explana- 
tory except for: 

T with S (serial) : this means that the teacher circulates 
among several students, speaking with each, one for a 
few moments, then moves on^wr that the teacher is 
stationed in one place and is approached by students 
one at a time. 



MODE: how the activity was carried out. 
The characteristics under this classification are self-explana- 
tory . 

C. MATERIALS: the materials used in an activity. 

A/V: any audio-visual material, including filmstrip, tape 
recorder, overhead projector, record, chalk-board, or 
wall poster which does not contain any instructions the 
student is to follow. 

# ■ . > 

directive (commercial) : ^ any commercially produced material 
(dittoes, posters, teaching machine, etc.) which does 
contain directions, the student is to follow. 

Common experience: experiences of the students which are 

used in developing a lesson. Examples arq a discussion 
of a trip to a museum, a discussion qf customs followed 
in each fcunily for a holiday, or a discussion of reasons 
that one writes letters. "Common experience" is normally 
coded as a characteristic of "orienting." 

Reading raiaterial; this characteristic is checked when material 
read by the students is used in developing a lesson. The 
reading material is used in much the same way as "common 
experience ; " 

>■ ■ ' ,\ 

Students' pwn writing: this characteristic is checked when 
writing produced by one or more students is used in 

\ developing a lesson. Excunples aref a teacher reading 
a student's paper as an example of style, or students 
exchanging papers and reading them as a proofreading 
exercise. 
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• D. POCI OF ACTIVITIES: Set #1 and Set #2 
Set #1 consists of skills pertaining to th6 single sentence. 

Spelllng'V (self-explanatory) 

Capitalization: (self-explanatory) 

Punctuation: use of standard marks and signs'* 

Word usage: this Includes skills of tern called ''vocabulary, 
"word choice," "figures of speech," and Idlomis. 

Format/Penmanship: manuscript conventions such as margins, 
spacing, ^indenting, headings, and forming letters. 

Sentence syntax: "customary" arrangement of words In phrases 
and sentences Into categories and sequence. 

Set #2 consists of skills pertaining to the paragraph and, 
paragraph sequence. 

Paragraph: a group of sentences related to a common topic 
and to each other. 

Paragraph sequence: two or more sequential paragraphs 
demonstrating the relationship of one phase of ibhe 
subject to another. - ^ ^ 

Purpose/audience: addressing the Intended topic, using the 
Intended mode of discourse, or addressing the Intended 
audience. 

Form: If skills are being addressed which are unique to a 

certain form of writing, the observer writes In the name 
of that form and checks this coliomn. 

Forms Include: letter, verse, story, essay, precis, etc 



GUIDELINES FOR USING THE CLASSROOM OBSERVATION GRID 

1. The ob3ervati6norid is a two-dimensional matrix that 
juxtaposes activit/iei (listtd fsijrtically) and possible 
characteristics of activities ^''iltfited across the top). 

It thereby presents a series of blank col vimns, enabling 
the observer to place a check mar* for each characteristic 
of each activity. Columns at the left of the Grid allow 
room for narrative and also for clock time for each 
^activity. ^ • ' 

2. The narrative portion of the grid has a temporary im- 
portance; it can help the observer to recall information 
for later coding or for later revision of observation. 
But the narrative portion is not susceptible to machine 
calculations. 

3. Only the information cbdfed by checkmarks on the Grid 
can be correlated with informatipn from other sources. This 
coded information^ therefore / will be the only durable and 
transferable record of what is observed. ;4 



4. The purpose of the codes is to enable the r^i^^y^ding of 
two kinds of information: the duration of each aCTlvity 

and the sequence of those activities . Regarding the sequence 
of activities , recurrence and contiguity are important. In 
other words, what activities rtecur, and in what kinds of 
patterns do they recur? The authority of observed patterns 
of activities, therefore, will depend on the observers* 
reliability in recording the duration and sequence of 
successive activites. Accordingly, record the time at the 
beginning and the time at the end of each sequence. 

5. The subscene changes when either of two cues occurs: 
(a) change in activity or (b) change in any subcategory of 
"participants." Changes in the other characteristics (mode, 
materials, or foci) of any activity will not chaise the 
subscene. 

6. In general, ignore interruptions. If, however, an inter- 
ruption either stops the writing lesson or takes the teacher 
away from the classroom, then note the time of the interrupti 
and the time of the resumption of the class. If the class 
resumes with either a new activity or different participants, 
automatically code a new subscene. 
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Writing Instruction in thQ Elementary Schools: 
Teaching Methods and Procedures 

A Classiified, Annotated litbliography 

Note: The articles in this bibliography include all entries 
in the ERIC data base whose descriptors include: 

writing^ or 
exppsitory writing, or 
creative writing, or 
writing skills, or 
i:f.,"^:r composition (literary) , 

AND * 

elementary education, or 
elementary school students, 

AND 

^ instruction, or 

teaching methods, or 
teaching techniques, or 

teaching procedures* ^ 

The bibliography is divided into ten sections. Nine 
reflect the nine activity constriibts defined in 
Appendix F. The tenth section deals with other 
aspects of writing instruction, such as student 
characteristics. If an article discussed more than 
one' of the activities, it was included under both 
headings. 
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\j' 0 "^^^^^9 Instruction in tHe Elementary Schools: 
Teaching Methods and Procedures 

A CLASSIFIED^ ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



1: Presenting 

Published works ^ 

Blake, H. E. Written composition in English primary schools. 
Elementary English , 1971. 48. 6Q5-fiifi, 

New subjects are presented to the class as one group, but 
mechanics and skills are taught incidentally and privately. 
. There are few lessons conducted for the class as a whole. 

Cramer, B. B. fi. Cramer, R. L. Writing by imitating language 
models. Language Arts , 1975, 52, 1011-1014, 1018. 

After orienting the students to a pattern-writing activity, 
specific words;, images, patterns, and «6^cepts not raised 
, in the discussion are presented. Author 'feels this allows 
the teacher to be didactic in a natural way. 

Hurtter, E. Fostering creative expression. Child hood Education 
^ 1968, 44, 369-373. 

' ; After children have had some writing experience and have 
developed confidence, assistance in the mechanics of usage 
^ is needed. The introduction of metaphor and simile does 
not have to include the use of these terms. 

Jensen, J. M. British primary education and the language arts. 
Research In the Teaching of English , 1974, 8, 81-115. 

Skills such as leaving . space between words, indenting, etc., 
-are presented as the teacher takes dictation from the child, 
. rather than being introduced " in isolation from the writing 
process. Exercises are prescribed as needed. 

Krbgness, fl. M. Imagery and image-making. Elementary English, 
1974, 51, 488-490. ^ = ' 

Imagery is taught by presenting two sentences that describe 
,t he same action, one with imagery and one without imagery. 

Mlnkoff, H. Teaching the transition from print to script analy- 
tically. Elementary English , 1975, 52, 203-204. 

Author describes one way of teaching the skill of writing 
script to students. Includes five activities through which 
the relationship of print emd script can be presented. 
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• Vezey, J. J. Language arts: Curt,ain up on playwriting. Teacher, 
1976, 94, 52-56. , 

After the students have outlined a play to be ^written by the 
entire class, the teacher describes how dialogue should be 
written. ' > 

Works on ERIC microfiche 

Project success for the SLD child. Language Arts Guide, 1974. 
ED 089 484. ^ ^ — 

Skills are presented during the "motivational" period which 
precedes writing and again during the evaluation period. 
The latter activity might or might not be reteaching. Pre- 
sentation involves the teacher using the blackboard, followed 
by a review of the skill with the help of a child. . 



V 



2-^3 
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2; Glv/lng Instructions 



Publighed works 

Golub/, L. S. Stimulating and receiving children's writing: 

mplicdtions for an elementary writing curriculum. Elementary 
English , 1971/48, 33-49. 

/Notes that the positive nature of the teacher's Response to 
writing and not the type of directions, whether general or 
specific, useS to accompany a stimulus for writing has the 
greatest effect on the product. 

Minkoff > H. Teaching the transition from print to script smaly- 
/ tlcally. Elementary English , 1975, 52, 203-204. 

/ _^ 

I Outlines how students can be instructed to complete five 

activities which will enable them to master writing script. 

Terwilliger, P. N. & Turner, T. N. I hate you. Dr. Tl A creative 
writing approach that knocks the sails out of your wind. 
Elementary English , 1975, 52, 170-172, 186. 

The instructions given for this "hate letter" activity are 
very specific. Only three minutes of witing are permitted, 
during which time students are not to look up from their 
paper or lift their pencils. — 



Works on ERIC microfiche 

Project success for the SLD child. Language Arts Guide , 1974, 
ED 089 484. ^^^^ T 

SLD children should be given one-step directions. 




3j Orienting 



Published works 

Blake, H. E. Written coxrqpoeition in English primary schools. 
Elementary English , 1971, 605-616. 

Reading to children every day motivates ^em to write and 
improves their listening, oral,, and written skills, bis- 
cussion should always precede writing, fnstruction is 
usually individualized, but when the teacher is trying to 
motivate the class to write on a new subject, the lesson is 
presented to the whole group. / 

** \ 
Cramer, B. B. & Cramer, R. L. Writing by imitating languag|e 
models. Language Arts , 1975, 52, 1011-1014,' 1018. \ 

Teacher orients the class to a lesson on imitating language 
models by reading a story or poem and following the reading 
with a "sharing session" in which the class discusses the 
selection. 

Qllis, H. Twenty-one way-out story starters and how to use them. 
Grade Teacher , 1969, 86, 95-100. 

Suggests 21 sequential "story-starters" which provide a 
semester- long creative writing program. Also notes 't^hat^ ^ 
reading the work of well'-krio\m poets will present examples 
of poetic language and stimulate writing. ^ 

Featherstone, J. Teaching writing, t The New Republic , 1970, 163 , 
11-14. 

Discusses the work of the Teachers euid Writers Collaborative 
and reviews Koch's Wishes # Lies, and Dreams . Describes 
Koch's method of stimul^ating students to write by reading 
the poetry of other children to them. 

Golub, L. S. Stimulating and receiving children's writing: 

Implications for an elementary writing curriculum. Elementary 
• English , 1971, 48, 33-49. 

The teacher's positive . "reception" or acceptance of the 
student's writing is a stimulus to further writing. 

Hahn, H. T. Elementary composition: A humanistic activity. 
Wisconsin English Journal , 1968, 10, 15-19. ED 039 213. 

Reading stories to children is considered a catalyst for 
encouraging writing. 
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Bilberry, M. Children and poetry. Reading Horizons . 1972, 12, 
129-136. " — 

In order to encourage children to enjoy poetry, author worked 
on the premise that all children love rhyme and asked them 
to imitate the rhyme schemes of favorite poems. T6n years 
later, the author read Koch*s book and adopted his method 
of stimulating children by reading aloud the poetry of other 
children. 

Hoffman, M. The other mouth: Writing in the schools. Childhood 
Education , 1970, 47, 79-83. 

Notes lively exercises for stimulating writing about personal 
experiences that were devised by members of the Teachers and 
Writers Collaborative. 

Hu/iter, E. Fostering creative expression. Childhood Education , 
1968, 44, 369-373. 

"Pump primers" such as thought-provoking pictures and stories 
stimulate writing . 

Murray, D. Your elementary pupil and the writer's cycle of craft. 
Connecticut English Journal , 1969, 2, 3-10. ED 040 210. 

Students' senses should be stimulated and made aware of th 
environment before tKey can begin Jthe "prewriting" stage. 

Pietryka, A. & Searle, N. New li^e' for a reading program. 
Reading Horizons , 1973, 13, 132-134. 

» ■ ■ 

To elicit one sentence to describe a pictye, the teacher 
discusses each child's picture with him. ' 

Schneider, M. A pattern for story-writing, (jpacjie Teacher , 1969, 
87, 102-103. - ' ■ 

In a lesson on the structure of a story, the teacher orients 
the students by reading "Qoldilocks and the Three Bears." 

Shapiro, B.. G. & Shapiro, P. P. Two methods of teaching poetry 
in the fourth grade. Elementary English , 1971, 4£, 225-228. 

The first, "free lesson," approach involved students listen- 
ing to the poetry of well-known writers before writing their 
own poems. The second, "semi-structured," a^^proach consisted 
of a sequence of carefully planned activities. The authors 
found that the second orientation was slightly more effective 
in terms of the child's ability to write poems > although 
both methods effected improvement. 

Smith, B. H. Spontaneous writing of young children. Elementary 
English , 1975, 52 f 187-189. 

A number of activities and materials which will motivate 
children to write are suggested. 

241 




Steiner, R. Teaching writing to children. Elementary English / 
1973., 50, 964-966, 968. 

Wrltrag should be preceded by an exchange of ideas among 
th6'% 9 t^dents . 

Stroh, N. K. How a diary encoj^gqed creative writing. Elementary *^ 
English , 1969, 46, 769-';^^^^,* 

On the day after reading^^cerpts from a diary she kept as 
a child, the author reread some of the passages and discussed 
them. Then she "gave the sales pitch" by asking them to 
write about themselves. 

TerwilligeA:', P. N. & Turner, T. N. I hate you. Dr. Tl A creative 
writing, approach that knocks the sails out of your wind. 
Elementary English , 1975, 52, 170-172, 186. 

A challenge to write a "hate letter" to anyone present in 
the classroom stimulates writing. 

Tiedt, I. M. A new poetry^^orm: The diamante. Elementary Engligh 
1S69, 46, 588-589. 

The teacher oriented the class to a new' poetiry form by drawing 
the pattern on the board to help them to visualize it. This 
was followed by a discussion of the chief element of this 
fono — contrast. 

Vezey, J. J. Language arts: Curtain up on playwriting. Teacher , 
1976, 9£, 52-56. 

Students are stimulated to writie a play as a group'because 
each child can contribute to the final product. 

Wright, E. Wishes, lies, and dreams: Pedagogical prescriptions. 
Elementary English , 1974, 51, 549-556. 

In this discussion of the methods of teaching poetry described 
by Kenneth Koch, the author states that Koch's orientation to 
poetry maJces the child a respondent rather than a creator, 
because it requires that he fill in a prescribed form. Wright 
suggests that a more effective orientation to a poetry lesson 
is to encourage the child to write about something in which 
he is particularly interested. * 

Ziegler, A. The seasons of a writing workshop. Teachersi and 
Writers , 1978, 10, 36-41. 

Recommends avoiding "sure fire giirtnnicks" which make students 
dependent on the teacher for ideas. The ultimate goal is 
for the student to find an internal stimulus for writing. 
Some suggestions for achieving this are discussions, "brain- 
storming," or sharing the poems of other students. The latter 
will "trigger" poems on similar themes. 
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Works on ERIC microfiche 

Folta, B. Writing as leading the reader to a discovery. 1969. 
ED 039 227. 

One activity suggested' consisted of t;he teacher putting 
short descriptive phrases on index cards and asking each 
child to choose one and use it as the first line of a pdem. 

Purner, B-. A. Creative writing for self-understanding j Approaches 
and outcomes. ,1970. ED 052 184. 

Orienting is .described as a "motivational period" in which 
a picture, discussion, book, etc. stimulates writing. 

Project success for the SLD child. Language Arts Guide , 1974. 
ED 089 484. 

* The orientation period in which children are told which skills 
are being used that day is identified as the "motivational 
period." It includes introduction of a picture or a topic 
on which the students are to write ^ 

Toussaint,. I. H. Poetry in the elementary school. 1972. 
ED 064 696. 

Orient students to a lesson on haiku by reading some 
examples and discussing them. 



4 1 Review 



Publiehed^works < ♦ 

Schneider, M. A pattern for story-writing. Grade Teacher. 1969, 
87, 102- y)3. - ^ 

Pollowing an orientation to a leseon^n the plan of a atory, 
teacher reviewed the elements of an effective story, using 
* Go Idi locks as a model. 

Stroh, M. K. How a diary encouraged creative.jvriting. Elementary 
English , 1969, 46, 769-771. " — ! 

On the day following a writing lesson, the teacher reviews ^ 
mechanical skilly by writing errors from student^ papers on 
an overhead projector. 

Vexey, J. J. Language artsx Curtain up cm playwtiting. Teacher, 



Before commencing a unit on playwriting, the teacher reviewed 
outlining skills. . V 



Works on ERliC microfiche ^ 

Project success .for the 8LD child. Langu age Arts Guide, 1974. 
ED 089 484. — ' [ 

Constant reviewing of skills to train the mexnory is an Lmpor-^ 
tant elem^i^t of this program. After a new skill iis presented 
by the teacher, it is immediately reviewed by having a student 
come to the blackboard. Before each wtiting lesson, the 
skills to be used are reviewed. 
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. Published works' 

Blake, B. E. Written composition in English primary schools. 
. Elementary -Bftqlish , 1?71, 605-616. ' ^ . 

In many classes that Blake observed, studdHkiad one 20- 

rtiinute "free-writing" period each day. ThnKeguency is 
based on the premise that children learn toWKte by writing. 

Cramer, B. B. & Cramer, L. Writing by imitating language 
raodelf. Language Arts , 1975, 52, 1011-1014, 1018. 

Group-writing is -an effective way to begin 'imitative writing. 
The teacher might ease the difficulty of getting started by 
contributing the f irsf few lines. ; , 

Jensen, J. M. British primary education and the language arts. 
Research in the Teaching of English , 1974, Q, 81-115. 

Cites Peaker's ( The Plowden Children Four Years Later , London, 
197JL) idea that It is the philosophy of British educators to 
stress "free-writing." Mechanical correctness should not be 
emphasized; it is developed in response to need. 

Murray, D. Your elementary pupil and the writer's cycle of craft. 
Connecticut English Jdurnal , 1969, 2, 3-10* ED 040 210. 

When the student is ready to write, he should do so as quickly 
and freely as possible,' without worrying about handwriting 
and mechanics. He is writing for himself ait this stage; 
' trying to get things down on paper. Imposing a deadline is 
an effective artificial stimulus for writing. 

Stroh, N. K. How a diary encouraged creative writing. Elementary 
English , 1969, 46, 769-771. 1 

■ ' t 

A period at the beginning of each^day is set aside for writing 
in diaries. ' 

Terwilliger^ P. N. & Turner^ T. N. ^ I hate you^.Dr. Tl A creative 
writing approach that knocks the sails out of your wind. Ele- 
mentary English , 1975, 52, 170-172, 186. ' 

students write their "hate letters " ujiAer a firm three-minute 

deadline, following specific instructions, and are assured 

that the mechanics of writing are njjpt iraportant to this exercise. 

. • ' ^ / • ^ 

Works q/n ER IC microfiche ! " 

7 - 

Project success for the SLD child. Language Arts Guide , 1974. 
ED ^089 484. ^ — ^ 

Teachers attempt to have children write every . day . At least 
one-fifth of the class should write bii the bpgird, which 
allows the class to evaluate content . anS^ mechanical skill. 



6: Rewriting 



Published works 

Blake^ H. E. ^ Written composition in English primary schools. 
Elementary English , 1971, 48, 605-616. > 

Blake observed that rewriting jteLght or might not occur after 
^ evaluation. Teachers might ask students to rewrite after . 
reading only a few liriM/ because they did not feel -^e work 
was the student's best effort and believed that the student 
could evaluate and rewrite without the teacheg's assistance. 

Golub, L. S. Stimulating and receiving children's writing: 

Implications for an elementary writing curriculum. Elemen- 
tary English , 1971, 48, 33-49. 

Considers the primary purple of rewriting not editing, but 
the transition from the public voice, or the child's initial 
response to a writing assignment, to the inner voice, which 
may produce unique or figurative language. 

Herman, W. L. Is the display of creative writing wrong? felemen- 
tary English , 1970, 47, 35-38. 

Work should be displayed even though it contains mechanical 
errors. However, after the first grade children should be 
encouraged to rewrite to improve handwriting, correct mis- 
spellings, produce even margins, etc. When rewriting will 
not significantly improve wofk, it should be displayed as it 



Vezey, J. J. Language arts: durtain up on playwriting. Teacher, 
1976, 94, 52-56. *^ ^ 

?|wo students are assigned the task of proofreading, editing, 
and reyising a class-written play to be typed by the teacher 
in its final version. 



Works on ERIC microfiche 

Fol'ta, B. Writing as leading the reader to a discovery. 1969. 
ED 039 227. . • 

Students hjad the opportunity to discuss their final drafts 
with the tieacher before passing them in. 
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7: Sharing of Writing 

♦ 

Published works 



Blake, H. E. [written composition In English primary schools. 
Elementary^ English , 1971, 48, 605-616. 

The students' work Is displayed and collected In booklets 
. for the purpose of sharing. 

DeVries, T. D. Writing writing and talking writing. Element ary 
English , 1970, 47, 1067-1071. ^ 

Suggests that anything written by students may be shared with 
their peers. „ Student^ might use tape recorders to develop 
confidence in their sneaking ability or read their papers 
to the class. Encourage students to share 'their writing by 
working in pairs. Typewritten papers should be displayed or 
dittoed work distributed. This adds Importance to the stu- 
dents' efforts. 

Hahn, H. T. Elementary composition: A humanistic activity. 
Wisconsin English Journal , 1968, 10, 15-19. ED 039 213. 

A child reading aloud to the class a story he has dictated to 
the teacher will 'experience the pride of authorship and be 
motivated to try writing his own story. 

Herman, Wi.L. is the display of creative writing wrong? El 
tary English . 1970, 47^ 35-38. ■ — 

Creative work should be displayed regardless of misspellings 
and mechanical errors. Proofreading or red marks by the tea- 
cher deprive the students of the feeling that the work is 
totally their own. Errors can be used as a basis for further 
. inotrnctlon. The author distinguishes between creative wrlt- 
. ing, the expression of feeling and experience, and practical 
writing. In the latter, correctness should be stressed. 

Jensen, J. M. British palmary education and the language arts. 
Research in the Tisaching of English . 1974, 8^, 81-115. 

Children's work is displayed without regard for mechanical 
. imperfections. 

Murray, D. Your elementary pupil and the writer's cycle of craft. 
Connecticut English Journal , .1969, 2, 3-10. ED 040 210. 

Some suggestions f6r sharing writing are publication of books 
and newspapers as part of a writing workshop and the showing 
of papers to classmates as they evolve. 
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■.^^ Schneider, M. A pattern for story-writing. Grade Teacher, 1969. 

87, 102-103. ' 

Students reaii their stories aloud, and the class criticizes 
them using a "story line" diagram on the blackboard as a 
reiference. 

Smith, B. H. Spontaneous writing of young ijfeildren. Elementary 
English , 1975, 52, 87-89. ^ 

Students ahare their work by reading to the teacher or to the 
class for the purpose of motivation and acquiring writing skills 
through discussion. 



Steiner^ R. Teaching writing to children. Elementary English, 
1973, 50, 964-966, 968. ' ^ 

Writing for an audience of peers motivates children to write.- 
The students should read their own work to the class or dis- 
play it on the wall. 

Terwilliger, P. N. & Turner, T. N. I hate you. Dr. Tl A creative 
writing approach that knocks the sails out of your wind. 
Elementary English , 1975, 52, 170-172, 186. 

"Hate letters" are read aloud by volunteers. The cond?tions 
specified for this activity are that the entire class face 
away from the reader. The authors believe the exercise of 
writing and sharing "hate letters" will create an atpiosphere 
conducive. to creative expression. 



Works, on ERIC microfiche 

Furner, B. A. Creative-writing for self-understanding: - Approaches 
and Outcomes. 1970. ED 052 184. 

In individual writing activities, students should share ideas 
by reading their work aloud and discussing it with their 
classmates. This is an exercise in "creative listening" in 
which the listener enters into the writer's imagination. 

Project success for the SLD child. Language Arts Guide, 1974. 
ED 089 484. 

As part of ^ the Daily Writing- Program, students share their 
work by writing it on the blackboard. Sharing improves the 
social cl±inate of the class and provides an opportunity for 
students to evaluate each other's work. Students who do not 
write on the board should share their work with a partner. 
This will develop proofreading skills. 



o 
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8 > Evaluating 
Published vorka 

Blake, H. E. Written composition in English primary schools. 
Elementary English , 1971, 48, 605-616. 

Observed that it is common practice for the teacher and stu-n 
dent to evaluate written work to see how it might be improved. 

Cramer, B. B. & Cramer, r. l. Writing by imitating language models. 
Language Arts , 1975, 52, 1011-1014, 1018. 

After the completion of a group-written pdem, the teacher guides 
the students in an evaluation of how closely it follows the 
model. The class and teacher might decide that a departure 
from the pattern is more effective than adherence to the model 
and choose to retain it. 



DeVries, T. D. Writing writing and talking writing. Elementar 
English , 1970, 47, 1067-1071. . " ' 




Teacher evaluates after hearing student read his paper. 
One area of weakness should be Idlhtified and .improved. 
Evaluation is van ongoing process. 

Jensen, J. M. British primary education and the language arts. 
Research in the Teaching of English , 1974, £, 81-115. 

Author cites Blake's observation that in English primary 
schools, teachers and students evaluate written work together. 

Schneider, M. A pattern for story-writing. Grade Teacher , 1969, 
' 87, 102-103. — ' 

After hearing a classmate's story, students '^evaluate how 
well it adheres to the "story line" pattern. 

Smith, B. H. Spontaneous writing of young 'bhildren. Elementary 
English , 1975, 87-89. ^ 

Of fering the child suggestions eOsout his written work — for 
example, suggesting that he combine sentences— ^serves the 
two-fold purpose of motivating the student to wri,te and if 
reinforcing the skills for more effective writing. 

Ste4ner, R. Teaching writing to children. Elementajry English , , 
1973, 50, 964-966, 968. ' / 

Written evaluations by teachers should suggest improvemehtd 

or alternatives, rather than make negative comments or % ^ 

assign grades, a *; ■ ' 



Works on ERIC microfiche 

Folta, B. Writing as leading the reader to a discovery. 1969. 
ED 039 227. 

SugigeatB that the teacher should be available fot consulta- 
tion after the student finishes writing, in order to ''praise, 
ask questions, suggest cross-outs . This is Called immediate 
feedback** and is considered a p^erful motivation for writing. 

Project success for the SLD child. Language Arts Guide , 1974. 

ED 089 484. . . v 

The learniagof language skills occurs during the evaluation 
period of approximately 15 minutes, each day, when teacher 
and students discuss what members of the class have written 
on the board. Evaluative discussions should focus primarily 
on content, l^ut the. mechanics; of usage and )landwriting should 
be mentioned as well. E^tqoihasi zing, the latter will discourage 
students from enjoying writdpg.^ < Thp period sho^i^d be dominated 
by student discussion, with th|^\ teactier asking guiding ques- 
tions. . * ^ . ^' y ' / 4 ' ^ . V^ 
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Published works 

Chase, N. C. Children's writing: The product. * Elementary English, 
1973, 50, 977-981. ^ 

Only the student should edit his work although seeking .and 
receiving advice is most important. 

Hahn, H. T. Elementary composition: A humanistic activity. 
Wisconsin English Journal , 1968, 10, 15-19. ED 039 213. 

Teacfiter and classmates should assist individual students 
in proofreading their work. 

Hoffman, M. The other mouth: Writing in the schools. Childhood 
Education, 1970, 47, 79-83. 

Expresses the belief held by the Teachers and Waiters ColleOaora- 
tive that mechanics are less important than expression. How- 
ever, most of the teacher/writers believe that students will 
choose to edit their work as thei^ develop pride in being com- 
petent writers. 

Humphralp, J. W. & Redden, S. R. Encouraging young authors. Read- 
ing Teacher , 1972, 25, 643-651. 

Discussion of the Young Authors Project, which publishes 
student writing. After the dialogue of improvisational drama 
was transcribed, an editing committee checked the manuscript 
for naturalness of dialogue and clarification of action. 

Murray^ D. .Your elementary pupil and the writer's cycle of craft. - 
Connecticut English Journal ^ 1969^ 2, 3-10. ED 040 210. 

Editing is referred to as^l'rewriting. " It should be undertaken 
by the writer alone. ^ ^ 

Smithy B. H. Spontaneous writing of young children. Elementary 
English , 1975, 52, 187-189. 

Proofreading might be done by the writer himself or by 
several or more students. 

Stroh, N. K. How a diary encouraged (Creative writing. Elementary 
English , 1969, 46, 769-771. 

The student reads what he has dictated to the teacher to 

"catch his own mistakes." / 

Vezey, J. J. Language arts: Curtain up on^ playwriting. Teacher, 
1976, 94, 52-56. 

After the entire class has written a play, two students proof- 
read, edit, and revise the first draft. 

251 



Works on ERIC microfiche 

Turner^ B. A. Creative-writing for self-understandina: i^proaches 
and outcomes. 1970. ED 052 184. 

After group dictation, students read the story aloud to 
proofread. The teacher makes changes only as the students 
direct. ^ 

Project success for the SLD child. Language Arts Guide , 1974. 
ED 089 484. 

During the evaluation period when the class discusses >^hat 
individual students have written on the board, students 
should be encouraged to change their owi^ work with the 
assistance of the class. The students wcio did not write at 
the board should pair up with a classmate to proofread their 
paper. 



o 
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10: Other Issues 
Teacher *s Attitude 

Piibllshed works 

Blake f H. E. Written composition in English primary schools. 
Elementary English ^ 1971, 605-616. 

Primary school teachers are notable for maintaining an infor- 
mal, non-threatening, and encouraging atmosphere in the class- 
room. 

Chase, .N. C. Children's writing: The product. Elementary English, 
1973, 50, 977-981. ^ ^ 

"Acceptance" should guide the teacher's actions. Positive 
comments should Replace negative commehts. 

DeVries, T. D. Writing writing and talking writing. Elementary 
. English , 1970, 47, 1067, 1071. 

Teachers should strive to be positive and understanding in 
their comments on students' journals. 

Ellis, H. M. Twenty-one way-out story-starters and how to use 

them. Grade Teacher , 1969, 8(5, 95-100. o 

Praising students' work encourages them to write. 

Golub, L. S. Stimulating and receiving children's writing: 

Implications for an elementary writing curriculum. Elementary 
English , 1971, 48, 33-49. 

Def4.nes "receiving" students' writing as listening to or read- 
ing the child's message and accepting it in the manner in which 
it was written, without criticism. The teacher's response 
stimulates the student to respond iji oral or written language. 
"Receiving" involves accepting the child's views and world 
view. It creates a new stimulus for the next writing activity. 

Hoffman, M. The other mouth: Writing in the schools. Childhood 
Education, 1970, £7, 79-83. 

Teachers should not consider any subject tsUaoo in the inner- 
city school. ' 

Hunter,. E. Postering creative expression. Childhood E ducation, 
1968, 44, 369-373^ 

Teachers must: maintain an "accepting clfiTssroom environment" 
in order to encourage creative activity. 

' 253 
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Smith, B. H. Spontaneous writing of young children. Elementary 
English , 1975, 52, 187-189. "" ^ 



Emphasizes the need for teachers to be "dependable, trust- 
worthy, and consistent" in order for the children to write 
spontaneous ly . 

Terwilliger, P. N. & Turner, T. N. I hate you. Dr. T I A creative 
writing approach that knocka the sails out of your wind. 
Elementary English , 1975, 52, 170-172, 186. 

■•■ 

The teacher should contribute to the tense atmosphere required 
in this exercise by "prodding, pushing, bantering, and 
challenging." 

Ziegler, A. The seasons of a writing workshop. Teachers and 
Writers, X978, 10, 36-41. 

No topic should be considered by the teacher to be too emo- 
tional or personal. Some students need to write for its 
therapeutic value, and teachers should treat this need with 
sensitivity.. 



Works on ERIC, microfiche 

Nikoloff, S. B. The relationship of teacher standards to the 
written expression of fifth ^and sixth grade dhildren. 1967. 
ED 018 407. 

A study of 1,000 student essays with regard to teacher stan- 
dards as characterized by a Teacher Wr.iting Standards Inven- 
tory indicated that there is not significant difference between 
essays by students of teachers who hold "less strict" standards 
and those who hold "more strict" standards. "Less strict" 
standards' promote the following: "1) acceptance of every 
child's written expression, 2) separation of the creative and 
the editing functions, 3) emphasis on expression of ideas 
rather than on spelling and mechanics, 4) frequent opportunity 
for writing of an imaginative and personal nature, and ^ 
5) diagnosis and use ;of children's errors for future teaching 
rather than for immediate fault-finding on the child's paper." 

Project sucqes^ for the SLD chi Id ^ Language . Arts Guide , 1974. 
ED 089 -484. ^ ^. — ^ 

Desirable qualities in the teacher of SLD children are 
"patience, sympathy, and resourcefulness" in coping with 
emotional ahd behavioral problems. Outlines general rules 
that a teacher should follow to achieve a good learning 
environment. 
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Student Characterlstlca 



Publlahed worka 



none 



Works on ERIC%lcrof Iche 

Gray, G. W. & Galloway, E. B. Teaching language arts skill's to 
disadvantaged students. 1972. ED 072 454. 

Authors accept Gertrude Noar's ( Teaching the Disadvantaged , 
1967) definition of cultural disadvantage due to poverty as 
well as 'Ruth Strickland's ( Language Arts in the Elementary 
School, 1969) view that some middle-class children are cul- 
turally disadvantaged in the sense that they do not enjoy 
contact with people Who care about their intellectual 
* development. 

' Project success for the SLD child. Langua ge Arts Guide, 1974. 
ED 089 484. ^ — ^ 

A language arts progreun developed to prevent educational 
failure for the child with a specific language disability, 
i.e., the child who has demonstrated difficulty in reading, 
writing, spelling, or listening with facility despite a 
normal IQ. Estimates SLD children make up 10-20% of the 
^hool population. The Language Arts Guide Supports the idea 
that the SLD child learns best thrpugh a program which inte- ' 
grates all areas of language — reading, writing, • spelling, 
speaking, knd listening. 

Shapiro, B. G. & Shapiro, P. P. An evaluation of poetry lessons 
with children from IIbss advantaged backgrounds. 1971. 
ED 047. 040. ' 

The same methods that were used to teach poetry to students 
from upper middle class backgrounds (study documented in 1970) 
were equally^^ef fective in teaching children from less advan- o 
taged backgrounds. The two methods carried out consisted of 
a "free" and "semi-structured" approach. The "free" approach 
stressed listening to the work of famous poets. The students 
were free to comment, but the" teacher did not force discussion. 
The ^semi-structured" approach consisted of carefully struc- 
tured group and individualized activities! which included the 
sharing of ideas. Less poetiry was readNUKoud, but it included 
the work of children as well as adults. Both methodologies 
resulted in an increase in the quantity and an improvement 
in the quality of the students* poetry among both socioecohomic 
groups. 
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APPENDIX H 



Evolution of the Obtervation Grid 
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In the first observation cycle, obeervere used a split sheet 
for recording events in simple. narrative formi the left side for 
what happened and the right side for impressions or inferences. 
All narratives followed the simple syntax of the independent 
clause in the present tense; subject, verb, and complement, and 
observers used conventional abbreviations as appropriate. 

Teacher tells students . about paragraphs. (t, ss, para) 
Student asks about complex sentence. (8?t, sent) 
*The split sheets were on NCR paps^, so that the observer and 
teacher could each have a copy; a\^; third copy went to a team 
member who had not observed the class. Later, in a trinary 
meeting, these three persons reviewed the record of the obser- 
vation. 

As a result of these procedures for every observation 
during the school yj^ar, team members evolved a grid, or matrix, 
which displayed activities (in the left-hand vertical column) 
and characteristics of activities (horizontally across the 
top) ; the most developed form of the matrix presented the 
descriptibn of an activity, its code number, and the clock time 
of its beginning and ending; it also presented a series of 
columns across the page wherein the observer could place 
check marks for the appropriate characteristics of any given 
activity. 

The final matrix was the tenth version of the original split- 
sheet narratives. Following is a notation of the major changes 

* " # " ■ 

in each successive version. 
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Summary I Evolution of thm Oba«rvatlon Grid 



Version 



F«atur«a 



X. (prior to first 
observation cycle) 



2. (obs. cycles #1 
and *2) 



3. (Interim, 10/13/79) 



4. (plenary meeting 
11/17/79) 



Accommodates encyclopedic reporting! obser** 
vatlons on the left and observer's Impressions 
on the right; 1 1/2 sheets; observer gives 
one copy, of narrative (left-hand sheet) to 
teacher and retains copy of narrative with 
observer's impressions. This design was 
rejected (In plenary meeting) In favor of 
Version #2. 

Version #1 modified by procedural change. 
Observer gives teacher entire copy of obser<» 
vatlon (both narrative and Impression) and 
another copy to third team member. 

A list of observed behavior In cycles #1 
and #2 and a blank matrix for distinguishing 
between activities and characteristics of 
those activities . 

A grid based on items in 10/13 list, juxta- 
posing activities and char^icteristics . 
Evolved from trlnary meetiiig #13. Grid 
was not operational, but it v.as the first 
specification of activities and character- 
istics . 



\ 



5. (12/10/79 - 1/11/80, 
used in obs. cycles 

. «5 and *6) 

6. ,(1/28 - 2/7/80, 
used in obs. cycle 
#7) 

7. (2/25 rr 3/6/80, 
used in obs. cycle 
*8) 

8. (4/7 - 4/24/80, 
used In obs. cycle 
#9) 

9. (5/^ - 5/15/80, 
used in obs. cycle 

#ioy 

10. (5/31/80, Plenary 
meeting) 



The first open-ended grid, allowing continuous 
observing, recording activities by code 
number. 

Activities stabiiized at 9 in number; skills 
rearranged in 3 categories . .^^ 



Version #6 modified by rearranging skills 
into 2 categories. 



Version #7 modified to. specify subscene cues. 



i 



2 mbdlfloatlons of veralon #8: "Purpose" and 
"audlanoe" added to akillB, and' "pre-wrltlng** 
added aa activity. 

2 aignificance nddificationat yil) "Skilla" ^ 
omittedl^^^in favor of obaervable "foci of 
activities" and (2) "pre-writlng" oralt«ed ^ 
because it had not been observed. | 
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Classroom '. ■ (Version 1 :. pages) 

Z (Version 2: 1 page) IMPRESSIONS 

Observer , 

Date . ^ ^ 

* • "" • 

OBSERVATIONS 




m 



10/13/79 (Version 3) 

List of activities and characteristics of olwiiteved instruction 
abstracted from minutes of trinary meet^^pg to date.* 

1. editing by teacher 

2. eliciting correct spelling 

3. teacher offers encouragement 

4. evaluation 
6 • maUcing assignments 
7. outlining 

9. proofreading 

10. questioning by students 

11. reading 

12 . reading together 

13 . reading writing aloud 

14. reenforcing by teacher 

15. reviewing 

16. sharing of writing by students 

17. summarizing by teacher 

18. teacher/student interacting .-..^ 

19. teaching or reenforcing basic skills , 

20. encouraging students to listen 

21. teaching students to analyze 

22. (see 28) 

23. using A/V materials (anything that helps child — need not be 

mechanical) 

24. using directed materials 

25. students working together 

28. vocabulary 

29. using shai^ed experiences 

30. student solicits response 2C2 b. assflti^,,, at student 
^. ' desk 
''I* ^ a. teacher assists student at teacher's desk 



Editing 
Evaluating; 



Sumnative + 



Sunmative 



Formative + 



Formative 
Outlining 



Proofreadincjf 



Questioning 
R eadlncf 



Persons | 
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new activity 
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(Versie 
Draft, for disquseion al 
11/17/79 Plenary^ieeting'' 

"!6ch>nical qrganizati onai 
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REMARKS 



CRW/NIE 

1. EDITING 

2. EVALUATING 

3. GIVING INSTRUCTIONS 

4. MONITORING 

5. ORIENTING 

6. OUTLINING 

7. PROOFREADING 

8. READING 

9. REVIEVING 

10. REWRITING 

11. SHARING OF WRITING 

12. WRITING 



CLASSROOM 
OBSERVER 
DATE 




(Version 5) 12/10/70-1/11/80 
Materials skills 
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(Version 6) 1/28- 2/7 



MODE 



1. PRESENTING NEH INFORMATION 
2/ GIVING INSTRUaiONS 

3. ORIENTING CLASSROOM_ 

4. REVIEWING 

OBSERVER _ 

5. WRITING 

6. REWRITING DATE^ 

7. SHARING OF WRITING 

PACE 

8. EVALUATING 

9. EDITING 



TIME NARRATIVE (OF SUBSCENES) 



ACTIVm 
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1. PRESENTING 

2. GIVING INSTRUCTIONS 

3. ORIENTING CUSSROOM 

4. REVIEWING 

OBSERVER^ 
DATE 



5. WRITING 

6. REWRITING 

7. SHARING OF WRITING 
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8. EVALUATING 

9. EDITING ACTIVITY 

NARRATIVE (OF SUBSCENES) 

TIME^ " 
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(on final sheet) • 
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(Version ?) 2/25-3/6 ^ 
:!ODE PARTICIPANTS MATERIALS SKILLS I. Sf(IL.LS,U 
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(Version 8) 4/7-4/24 



CLASSROOM 

OBSERVER 

DAT E ' 

PAGE 

TIME NARRaIiVE 



ACTIVITIES 



PARTICIPANTS , MODE 



PRESENTING (1) 

GIVING INSTRUCTIONS (2) 

ORIENTING (3) 

REVIEinNG (4) 

WRITING (5) 

' REWRITING (6) 

SHARING OP WRITING (7) 

EVaUATING (8) 

EDITING (9) 
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(Version 9) 5/5-5/15 



SUBSCENE CUES 



ACTIVITIES 
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PAGE^ 
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(Figures represent the percentage 6£ ^occurrences of each activity which 
addressed each focus. Percentages may not sum to lOOZ for each activity 
because activities often had more than one focus*) 
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(Figures* represent the percent^ig^f occurrences of each activity which 
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(Figures ifeprepent the percentage of occurreilces of each activity ^^hich^ 
addressed each focus. Percentages may not sum to 100% for each Activity 
because activities often had more than one focus.) 
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11.0% 



8.7% 



(Figures represent the percentage of occasions In, which each activity 
used each participant grouping.) ^ 
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MODE 



ACTIVITY 



60 



H 



■a 

o 

CO 
01 

CO 

<y 

H 



01 
CO 
0 

o 

g* 

01 

o 
a 

H 



CO 

a 

a 

CO 
01 

u 



CO 



cd 
:) 

CO 
•H 



MATERIALS 



U 



01 
> 



U 
01 



01 



01 
> 



u 

01 



01 

u 
a 

01 



1 



01 



60 



60 



OB 

S 

CO 



I 



1. PRESENTING 



2. GIVING 
INSTUCTIONS 

3. ORIENTING 



4 . REVIEWING 

5. WRITING 

6. REWRITING 

7. SHARING OF 
WRITING 

8. EVALUATING 

9. EDITING 



23. 5Z 

64.3 
19.2 

23.1 

a.o 

0.0 

>_ 

20.0 
22.2 
0.0 



52. 9X 



14. 3 
61.5 
57.7 
0.0 
0.0 
20.0 
11.1 
t).0 



o.oz 

0.0 
3.8 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
50.0 



5.9Z 



21.4 



3.8 
0.0 
9.1 
0.0 
0.0 
11.1 
0.0 



17.69 41. 2Z 



3.6 7.1 



15.4 3:8 



19.2 
90.9 
00.0 
60.0 

66.7 
50.0 



19.2 
0.0 
0.0 

A 

0.0 

04O 

0.0 



5.9X 

0.0 

7.7 

7.7 

0.0' 

0.0 

0.0 



0.0 



0.0 



35. 3X 



0.0 



0.0 



0.0 



0.0 

Iq.o 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



11. 8Z 
10.7 
15^4 
11.5 
0.0 
0.0' 
p.O 
0.0 
0.9 



5.9Z 

0.0 

3.8 

7.7 

9.1 

■ J 

0.0 

b.o 
0.0" 
0.0 



5.9Z 
14.3 
15.4 
0.0 
18.2 

do.o 

80.0 
55.6 
10.0 



35.3% 
67.9 
53.8 
61.5 
72.7 
0.0 



2tf,0 



44.4 



TOTAL 



28. 3Z 



36.22 



1.6Z 



7.9Z 



28. 3Z 11. 8Z 



3.9Z 



4.7Z 9.4Z 



3.9Z. 



8.9Z 



54.3% 



(Figures represent the percentage of, occurrences of each activity which 
used each mode and Material. .Percentage may not sum to lOOZ for each 
activity because some activities used more than one mode or matetlal.) 
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a 
ca 
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Sent 


rH 


CO 
M 


All 




B 
C 


i 


ACTIVITY 


V) 


u 








<§ 


CO 


ta- 


3 


o 
It* 




















i 




V 








1. 


PRESENTING 


O.OX 


O.OZ 


41. 2Z 


5.9Z 


5.9% 


O.OZ 


o.oz 


o.oz 


o.oz 


o.oz 


29. 4Z 


70.0% 


» 2 . 


GIVING, 
INSTlicTIONS 


3.6 


3.6 


7.1 


3.6 


,14.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


10.7 


3.6 


14.3 


83.3 

r 


3. 


ORIENTitJG 


f 

0.0 


0.0 


3.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


'.0.0 


3.8 


85.7 


4. 


* 

REVIEWING 


3.-8/ 


^7.7 


23.A 


7.7 


7.7 


7.7 


0.0 


I 

7.7 


7.7 


b.o 


23.1 

\ 


58.8 


5. 


^WRITING 


18.2 


9.1 


9.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


9-1. 


18.2 


(?.0 ' 


9.1 


57.1 ' 


6» 


REWRITING 


0.0 


0.-0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 

> 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


33.3 


100.0 


7. 


SHARING OF 
WRITING 


60.0 


60.0 


60.0 


40.7) 


60.0 


40.0 


0.0 


1 

40.0 


0.0 


40.0 


20.0 


66.7 


8. 


evaliJating 


22.2 


11.1 


0.0 


11.1 


11.1 


11.1 


11.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


80.0 


• 9. 


EDITING 


50.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


50.0 




TOTAL 


7.9% 


6.3Z 


15. 7Z 


5.5Z 


^.7% 


3.9Z 


0.62 . 


3.9Z 


5.5Z . 


2.4Z 


15. OZ 


75.3Z 



(Figured represent the percentage of occurrences of each Activity which 
addressed each focus. Percentages may not sum' to lOOZ for each activity 
because. activities often had more than one focus.) 
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PARTICIPANTS 



1 

4 . 

• 

ACTIVITY 


T with whole class 


% 

CA 
C/3 

O 

a 
a 
o 
u 
to 

u 
H 


\ 

u 

? 


T with S (serial) 


Group of SS (without T) 


SS working singly 


NONE 


















1. PRESENTING 

- • 


80. OZ 


o.oz 


o.ol 


10. OZ 


O.OZ 


O.OZ 


10. OZ 


T. GIVING. *• 


70.8 


o.b 


\ 0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


#.2 


15.0 


* ' INSTUCTI0N8 
















• 


90.5 


0.0 


O'.O 


0.0 


0.0 


4.8 


4.8 


4. REVIEWING 

r 


88.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


11.8 


5. WRITING 


6.0 


0.0 


0.0 


14.3 


0.0 


. 57.1 


28.6 


5^6 . REWRITING 


0.0 


,0.0 


Q.O 


0.0 


0.0 


50.0 


50.0 


















7 . sharing1)F 


0.(| 


0.0 


0.0 


33.3 


67.7 


0.0 


0.0 


WRITING 














8. EVALUATING 


0.0 




20.0 


80.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


















9. EDITING 


0.0 


oVo 


50.0 


0.0 


0.0. 


-0.0 


50.0 


TOTAL 


63. 4Z 


o.oz 


2.2Z 


/ 

7.5Z 


2.2Z 


8.6Z 


15. IZ 



ERIC 



(Figures represent the percentage of occasions In which each activity 
used each participant grouping.) 
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0) 
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0) 
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•H 
4J 
U 
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4) 
Q 


M 


'/a 
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ACTIVITY 


Tel] 


<y 
H 


O" 


cy 




•H 


Dirt 






v> 












\ 


















1. 


PRESENTING 


30. OZ 




/ o.oz 


20. OZ 


k 

20. OZ 


20. OZ 


o.oz 


o.ox 




10. OZ 




50. OZ 


2. 


GIVING 
- INSTuCTIONS 




20.8 


0.0 


8.3 


16.7 


16.7 


20.8 


|io 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


62.5 


3. 


ORIENTING 


4.8 


81.0 


4.8 


0.0 


9.5 

I 


0.0 


14.3 


0.0 


23.8 


0.0 


4.8 < 


61.9 


t.. 


REVIEWING 


11.8 


76.5 


0.0 


0.0 


11. 8* 


5.9 


0.0 


0.0 


5.9 


0.0 


5.9 


82.4 




WRITING 


o.'o 


14.3 


0.0 . 


14.3 


85.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


14.3 


U.3 


71.4 


6 . 


i 

REWRITING 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100. 0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


25.0 


75.0 


7. 


SHARING OF 
WRITING 


33.3 


33^3 

r 


0.0 


0.0 


66.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 . 


0.0 


1 00 n 


8. 


EVALUATING 


80.0 


0.0 


20.0 


20.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


6.0 


0.0 


•i 

0.0 

f 


20.0 


30.0 


9. 


-EDITING 


. 0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 ! 


50.0 


0.0 


0.0 ; 




TOT^L 


31. 2Z 


44. IZ 


2.2Z 


6.5Z 


25. 8Z 


7.5Z 


8.6Z 


o.oz 


0.8Z^ 


2.2Z 


6.5Z t 


)7.7Z 



(Figures represeat the percentage of occurrences of activity which 

used each mode and naterial. , Percentage may not suirto 100% for each 
activity because some activities usW more than one mode^r material.) 
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\ 


ACTIVITY'X 


O. 










0) 

CO 


iJ 

<§ 


M 




u 

PL. 


o 


'o 


























/ 




1. 


PRESENTING 




10. ox 


10. oz 


o.oz 


20. oz 




O.OZ 


0 .OZ 


A AV 

O.OZ 


O.OZ 


20. OZ 


70. OZ 


2. 


GIVING 
INSTUCTIONS 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


4.2 


0.0 


8.3 


83.3 


3. 


ORIENTING 


b.o 


0.0 


0.0 


9. -5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.8 


85.7 


4. 


REVIEWING 


17/6^ 


23.5' 


29.4 


23.5 


11.8 


5.9 


17.6 


17.6 


5.9 


11.8 


58.8 


5. 


WRITING 


14.3 


14.3 


14.3 


0.0 


14.3 


14.3 


0.0 


14.3 


0.0 


14,3 


14.3 


57.1 


6. 


REWRITING 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


o.o\ 


0.0. 


0.0 


0.0 


fO.O ■ 


1^0^ 


0.0 


100.0 

« 


7. 


SHARING OF 
WRITING 


33.3 


33.3, 


33.3 


0.0 


33.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


66.7 


8. 


EVALUATING 


20.x? ' 


20.0 


20.0 


20.0 


OiO 


20.0 


0.0 


0.0- 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


80.0 


9. 


EDITING , 


50.0 


50.0 


50.(1 


50.0 * 


50.0 


0.0 


0.0 


50.0 


50.0 


0.0 


0.0 


50.0 


TOTAL 


8.6Z 


8.6Z 


9.7Z 


10. 8Z 


10. 8Z 


4.3Z 

i 


I.IZ 


6.5Z 


5,4Z 


2.2Z 


8.6Z 


75. 3Z 



(Figures represent the percentage of occurrences of each actlvlt]^ which 
addressed each focus. Percentages nMty not sum to lOOZ for each kctlvlty 
because activities often had more than one focus.) # 
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PARTICIPANTS 
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CO 
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^0 
4J 


CO 
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•a 

o 






; ACTIVITY 


•H 


T wll 

X 1 


*H 


•H 
> 


§* 

o 

s 


CO' 
CO 


nv/n£i 




1. 


PRESENTING 


0.0% 


160. OZ 


o.oz 


o.oz 


* A 

^ o.oz 


O.OZ 


d.0% 






GIVING 

INSTUCTIONS . 


7.0 


72.1- 


4.7 


"4.7 


0.0 


o.a 


11.6 






ORIENTING ■ ^ 


0.0 . 

> 


.88.9 


5.6 


0.0 


0.0 


5.6 


0.0 




4. 


REVIEWING 


14.8 


48.1 


18.5 


11.1 


0.0 


0.0 


t 

7i>4 




5. 


WRITING 


0.0 


31.3 


6 3 

U.J 


6.3 


6 3 


43.8 


6.3 




6. 


REVSfRITING 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 




7. 


SHARING OF 
WRITING 


0.0 


62.5 


12.5 


12.5 


0.0 


0.0 


12. 5 




8. 


EVALUATING 


3.1 


21.9 


25.0 


31.3 


0.0 


0.0 


18.8 




9. 


EDITING 


.0.0 


25.0 


25.0 


J12.5 


12.5 . 


0.0 


25.0 






TOTAL 


.5.1% 


52. 6Z 


12i8Z 


11^.5% 


1.3% 


5.8% 


10.9% 



(Figures represent the percentage of occasions In which each activity 
used each participant grouping.) 
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M/^TERIALS 
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•H 
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0) 




4J 
•H 
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>•§ 
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lonse 
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<d 
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•H 
M 
0) 








respc 








<d 


> 


« 


4J 

i 








Telling 




QO 


S 


to 

0 

\^ 

<s 


n 






T Q/S ] 


T Q/no 


H 

cr 


NONE 


Audlovj 


• 

DlrectJ 


Directs 


0 
O 


Student 


\. 

.1 


L. FBESENTING 


66.7% 


LOO.OZ 


(o.oz 


0.0/ 


O.OZ 


100.0% 


o.o; 


O.OZ 


p.oz 


66.7% 


0.6* 


0.0% 


2. GIVING 

INSTUCTIONS 


83.7 


25.6 


2.3 


0.0 


7.0 


20.9 


16.3 


4.7 


0,0^ 


2.3 


0.0 


55.8 


S. ORIENTING 


27.8 


61.1 


5.6 


0.0 


16.7 


44.4 


16.7 


0.0 


OcO 


5.6 


5.6 


27.8 


\. REVIEWING 


29.6 


63.0 


7.4 


3.7 'i 


fll.l 


11.1 


7.4 


11.1 


3.7^ 


0.0 


3.7 


63.0 

• 




6.3 


18.8 


0.0 


6.3 


68.8 


12.5 


12.5 


6.3 


6.3 


0.0 


12.5 


56.3 


; . REWRITING 


0.0 


0<0 


0.0 


0.0 


100. d 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 , 


' WRITING 


^.0 


37.5 


0.0 


0.0 


37.5 


0.0 


■ '# 
0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


75.0 


25.0 


1. evaluating' 

S 


37.5 


40.6 


0.0 


0.0 


40.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


53.1 


46.9^^ 


1. EDITING 


25.0 


12.5 




0.0 


62.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0. 


0.0. 


0.0 . 


100.0 


TOTAL 1 


9 

43.63 


39.7JI 


2.« 


1.3J 


26.92 


16. OZ 


9.0Z 


.3.8% 


1.3Z 


2. 61 


17.9Z 


« 

51.3% 



(Figures represeiit the percentage of occurrences of each f ctivlty which 
used each mode and material. Percentage may not sum to 100% for each 
activity because /some activities used more than one mode or material.) 
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0.0% 


66 7% 


0 0% 


33.?% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


U .VIA 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


2. GIVING 




4.7 


2.3 


16.3 


16.3 


0.0 


0.0 


'4.7 


4 7 


2.3 


0.0 


53.5 


INSTUCTiONS 


<- 






















3. ORIENTING 


"0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


22.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


16.7 


0.0 


0.0~" 


"66.7 


/ 
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' \ 










4. REVIEWING 


14.8 


3.7 


11.1 


33.3 


o.p 


7.4 


0.0 


7.4 


3.7 


7.4 


0.0 


33.3 


5. WRITING' 


18.8 


6.3 


• 

18.8 


12.5 


6.3 


31.3 


0.0 


31.3 


0.0 


12.5 


o.b 


50.0 


6. REWRITING- 


0.0 


0.0 


• 0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0' 


6.0 

1 


/ 

7. / SHARING OF 


0.0 


P.o 


0.0 


12.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


£5.0 


12.5 


0.0 


62.5 


/ , 

e , EVALUATING 


























40.6 


15.6 


37.5 


40.6 


9.4 


18.8 


3.1 


21.9 


12.5 


9.4 


0.0 


12.5 




























9. EDITING ' 


50.0 


0.0 


25.0 


0.0 


0.0 


25.0 


0.0 


12.5 


25.0 


12.5 


0.0 


25.0 


TOTAL 


19.2% 


5.8% 


13.5% 


24.4% 


7.1% 


10.3% 


0.6% 


11.5% 


9.6% 


6.4% 


0.0% 


40.4% 



(Figures represent the p^ercentage of occurrences of each activity which 
addressed each focus. Percentages may not sum to 100%^^for each activity 
because activities often had more than one focus.) 
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•H 


4J 
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» 

CO 




\ 1. 


PRESENTING 


75.0% 


12.5% 


o.oz 


0.0^ 


O.OZ 


o.oz 


12 .5Z 

1 




GIVING 
INSTJJCTIONS 


37.9 


34. V 


3.4 


6.9 


u .u 


3.4 


I 

24.1 




ORIENTING 


66.7 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


5rt 


4. 


REVIEWING 


27.6 


41.4 


10.3 


6.9 


3.4 


0.0 


1 

10.3 


5. 

• 


WRITING 


o.b 


0.0 


10.0 


0.0 


0.0 


•50.0 


40.0 


~6. 


REWRITING 


* 0.0 


0.0 


0.0 

■ 


0.0 




33.3 


66.7 


) 7. 

• 


SH^filNG OF 
WRITI^IG 


o^.o 


20.0 


0.0 


0.0 


60.0 


0.0 


20.0- " 


8. 


EVALUATING 


5.6 


11.1 


16.7 


33.3 


0.0 


0.0 


33.3 


9. 


EDITING 


p.o 


0.0 


70.0 


0.0 


10.0 


0.0 


20.0 




TOTAL 


29.2 Z 


21.^5% 


11. 5Z 


7.7 Z 


3.8% 


5.4Z 


20. 8 Z 





















(Figures represent the percentage of occasions In which each activity 
used each participant grouping.) 
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T Q/no response 
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i 
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0) 
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Audiovisual 


Directive (Conmei 


Directive (T-nad( 


1 rH 
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o 
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1. 


PRESENTIHG 


1 f 

75.0% 


12. 5Z 


O.OZ 


O.OZ 


12. 5Z 


62. 5Z 


12. 5Z 


O.OZ 


O.OZ 


50. OZ 


O.OZ 


O.OZ 




2. 


GIVING 
INSTUCTIONS 


69.0 


10.3 


0.0 


' 6.9 


20.7 


0.0 


10.3 


3.4 " 


0.0 


20.7 


13".8 


55.2 




3. 


ORIENTING 


16.7 


72.2 


0.0 


0.0 


' 11.1 


0.6 


5.6 


■ 0.0 


27.8 " 


27.8 


0.0 


38.9 




4 jS^REVIEWING 


34.5 1 


44.8 j 


0.0 1 


0.0 


24.1 


3.4 


6.9 


0.0 




13T8 1 


34.5 


34.5 




5. 


WRITING 


0.0 


10.0 


0.0 


10.0 


80.0 


0.0' 


10.0 


0.0 


10.0 


0.0 - 


50.6 


40-0 


■ 


6. 


REWRITING- 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


Lo.o 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


O.Q 


100.0 




7. 


SHARING OF 
WRITING 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.6 


0.0 1 


o.'o 


* 1 

0.0 


0.0 1 


0.0^ 


40.0 


60.0 




^ 8. 


EVALUATING 


44.4 


27.8 


0.0 


16.7 


44.4 [1 


' 0.0 . 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


16.7- ( 


56.7 


22.2 




9. 


EDITING 


4ir.o 1 


6>.0 


0.0 


0.0 


30.. 0 1 1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 ] 


10. 0 ! 


}0.0 




TOTAL 


39. 2Z 


32. 3Z 


O.OZ 


4.6Z 


■ 1 j 

33. ;Z 


4.6% 


6.2Z 


0.8Z 


6.2Z] 


L6.9Z K 


i6.2zN 


»3.1Z 





(Figures represent the percentage of occurrences of each activity which 
used each mode and material. Percentage may not sjiai to 100% for each 
activity because. some activities used more than ^SSTmode or material.) 
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(Figures represent the percentage of occurrences of each activity which 
addressed each focus. Percentages may not sum to lOOZ for each actlT^ltv 
because activities often haS more than one focus.) 
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PARTICIPANTS 
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< 
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-0.0 


0.0 
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3. 
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0.0 
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0.0 
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17.4 




4. 
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1 
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» 


42.9 


8.6 


,2.9 


^.0 


0.0 


8.6 


\ • 




WRIJ-ING 
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0.0 


.0.0 


p.o 


7.7 


53.8 


23.1 




6. 


REWRITING 


0.0 


0.0 


o.p 


0.0 


'0.0 


0.0- 


r^.O 




7. 


SHARING OF 


5.6 


61.1 


0.0 


16.7 


0.0 


0.0 


16.7 






WRITING" 












♦ 




« 

8. 


) 


















EVALUATING 


7.7 


38.5 


0.0 


38.5 


0.0 


0.0 


15.4 








^ 0.0 
















9. 


EDITING , ' 


50.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


50.0 


b.o 




TOTAL 


30.7% 


38. 6Z 


2.1% 


6.^4% 


0.7% 


7.1% 


14.3% 





tnt the pe: 



(Figures represent the percentage of. occasions In which each activity 
ufl^d each participant 'grouping.) 
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ACTIVITY 




V PRESENTING 



2. GIVING 
, INSTUCTIONS 

3. .ORIENTING 



REVIEWING 



5." 'writing 



6. I|^WRITING 

7. ^ SHARING OF 
- WRITING 



8.- EVALUATING 



9. EDITING 



TOTAL 



(Figures represent the percentage of occurrences of each activity which 
used each, node and material. Percentage may not sum to lOOZ for each 
activity because some activities used more than one mode or material.) 
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01 
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CO 
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* 2 .• f GIVING 

INSTUCTIONS 

3."^ ORIENT l!^G 



4. REVIEWING 
5 * -WRITING 

6. REWRITING 

7. SHARING OF 
WRITING . 

8. EVALUATING 

< 

9. feDITING 



p.bz 

\ 

3.4 

\ . 

o.'o 

\ 

\ 

8.6\ 
.0 



o.oz 



0.0 



20. qz 



o.oz 



3.4 



0.0 
30.8 
0.0 



7.7 



7.7 



0.0 



5.6 



7.7 



0.0 



5.7 



7.7 



0.0 



16.7,, 



23.1 ' 



50.0 



0.0 
'8.6 
«.7 
0.0 
5.6 

7?r 

0.0 



o.oz 

6.9 

4. a 

5.7 
0.0 
0.0 
5.6 
7.7 
0.0 



O.OZ 
' 6.9 

4.3 
11.4 

7.7 

0.0 

0.0 
15.4 

0.0 



O.OZ 
6.9 
8.7 
11.4 
0.0 
0.0 
33.3 
7.7 
0.0 



O.OZ 
6.9 
4.3 
14.3 
7.7' 
0.0 
5.6 
15.4 
0.0 



20. OZ 



13.8 



8.7 



0.0 



0.7 



0.0 



0.0 



0.0 



0.0 



20. o: 
10.3 
4.3 
8.6 
0.0 
0.0 
5.6 
15.4 
0.0 



v40.0Z 
55.2 
69.6 
37.1 
76.9 
lOO.'O 
38.9 
30.8 
50.0 



TOTAL ■ 



7.1Z 



4.3% 



5.0Z 



O.OZ 



5.0Z 



5.0Z 



7.1Z 



0.7Z 



8.6Z 



5.7Z 



7.9Z 



50!0Z 



(Figures represent the percentage of occurrences of each activity which 
addressed each focus. Percentages may not sum to lOOZ^for each activity 
because activities often had more than one focus.) 
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4 . REVIEWING 

5. WRITING 

6. REWRITING 

7. SHARING OF 
WRITING 

8. EVALUATING 

9. EDITING 



175.0% 
L.3 
85.7 
94.4 

r 

14.3 
0.0 
100.0 
28.6 
62.5 
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0.0 

Or.b 
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0.0 
12.5 
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14.3 
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0. 
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0.0 



0.0 



0.0 
14.3 



0.0 



0.0 



9.5 
12.5 



0.0% 
0.0 
0.0 
.0.0 

57.1 
0.0 
0.0 
4.8. 

12.5 



25.0% 



10.5 



14.3 
0;0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
14.3 
0.0 



TOTAL 



67.4% 



1.1% 



5.4% 



6.5% 



v4.3% 



6.5% 



8.7% 



(Figures represent the percentage of occasions In which each activity 
used each participant grouping.) 
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<H 
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00 
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1. PPSSENTING 
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2. GIVING 
INSTUCTIONS 



3 . ORIENTING 
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. WRITING 
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7. SHARING OF 
WRITING 
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9. EDITING 



62. 5Z 
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28.6 



38.9 



14.3 
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50.0 



33.3 



25.0 



37.5!!; 
5.3 

61.1 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

23.8 

50.0 



O.OZ 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 



12. 5Z 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

q.o 

0.0 
0.0 
14.3 
0.0 



12. 5Z 



5.3 
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5.6 



85.7 



100.0 



50.0 
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37.5 



12.5!!; 

,0.0 

0.0 
11.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 



62^5!: 



26.3 



0.0 



22.2 



12.5!C 



21-. 1 



42.9 



33.3 



28T5~^4.3 
0.0 



0.0!C 



5.3 



14.3 



II. 1 



14.3 



O.OZ 



0.0 



0.0 




0.0 



28.6 



0.0 



0.0 

o.'o 

9.5 
50.0 




0.0 



4.8 



0.0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.0!!; 



15.8 



14.3 



11.1 



28.6 



0.0 
100.0 



42.9 



50.0 



12. 5Z' 



42.1 



42.9 



16.7 



14.3 



100.0 



O.O 



14.3 



0.0 



TOTAL 



46.7% 



30.4% 



O.GK 



4.31 



25. OR 



3.3 J 



23. 9Z 



22.8!C 



6.5!!; 



1.1!C 



27.2!: 



20.7!: 



(Figures represent the percentage of occurrences of each activity which 
• used each mode and material. Percentage may not sum to 1P0!C for each 
activity because some activities used more than one mode oit material.) 
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o 
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(0 
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Px 
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1. 


PRESENTING 


0.0% 


12. 5Z 


O.OZ 


37. 5Z 


O.OZ 


o.oz 


o.oz 


12. 5Z 


o.oz 


o.oz 


25. OZ 


25. OZ 


'2. 


GIVING 
INSTUCTIONS 


o;o 


5.3 


5.3* 


5.3 


0.0 


5.3 


5.3 


5.3 


5.3^ 


0.0 


15.8 


5T.9 


3. 


ORIENTING 


0.0 


0.0 


14.3 


0.0 


fJ •U 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


n n 


n n 


14.3 


71.4 


4. 


REVIEWIN^ 


11.1 


5.6 


38.9 


0.0 


in. 


22.2 


0.0 


5.6 


0.0 


0.0 


11.1 


22.2 


5. 


WRITING 


0.0 


0.0 


14.3 


14.3 


0.0 


14.3 


14.3 


42.9 


28.6 


0.0 


14.3 


0.0 


6. 


REWRITING 
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0.0 
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0.0 
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7. 


SHARING OF 
WRITING 
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0.0 


0.0 
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0.0 
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\ 


0.0 
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50.0 


8. 


EVALUATING 


33.3 


23.8 


23.8 


33.3 


14.3 


19.0 


o.b 


14.3 


14.3 


9.5 


14.3 ' 


23.8 


9. 


EDITING 


12.5 


25.0 


75.0 


12.5 


■ 0.0 


37.5 


0.0 


12.5 


12.5 


25'.%. 


25.0 


0.0 
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10. 9Z 


10. 9Z 


22. 8Z 


14. IZ 


5.4Z 


14. ir 


2..2Z 


10. 9Z 




4.3Z 


17.4Z 


31. 5Z 



(Figures represent the percentage of occurrences of each activity which 
addressed each focus* Percentages may not sum to lOOZ for each activity 
because activities often had more than one focus.) 
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Keans and Standard Deviations of Profile Scores, by Grade 
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40.885 
( 13.330) ; 


126.737 
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( 30.763) 
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( 31.578) 
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.606 
( .169) 


.446 
( .270) 


.329 
•( .177) 


, .255 
( .148) 


Evidence 


.045 
( .069) 


.033. 
( .050) 


( A065) 


.040 
L -.033) 

M 


Onesentence paragraph 


.015 
( .047) 


.089 
( .130) 


.097 
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( .082) 
I 


Forecast 


.005 
( .021) 


.187 ' 
( .191) 


.110 
( .097) 


.271 
( .134) 
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.0 

( .0 ) 


.184 
( .196) 


.133 
( .180) 
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.( .039) 
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( .154) 
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( .034) . 


( .028) 


( ,016) 


sentence 
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( .060) 


( .073) 
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'•.005 


'.005 


. .012 


,010 


M M 




( .011) 


t .00/) 


/ Al 0\ 

( .012) 


/ Al A\ 

( ,010) 




Compounding 


.042 


• .053 . 


.036 


,041 


tt fl 




( !044)' 


( .055) . 


( .030) 


( .025) 




l^ord choice | 


.237 


.229 


.209 


.147 


It If 


1 ^ 


( .134 - 


/ 1 CAN 

( •150) 


( .117) 


/ AT 1 \ 

( .071) 




Diction 


.198 


.147 


.131. 


.111 


II II 




'( -.103) • 

1 


( .111} 


( .076) 


/ A^y \ 

( .064) 
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Joining 


.368 


.440 


.340 


.156 


II M 
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{ ,M) 
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« .121 


.093 
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If ft 

I 


\ ■ 


( .057) 


{ .063) 


( .052) 


( .048) 




Terolnal punctuation 


.141 


.095 


• ' .078 


.030 


II If 


• 


( .134) 


( '126) 


( .067) 


( ,029) 




Quotation marks 


.121 


.218 


.406 


/ .2f3 


errors per 




( .131) 




( .333) .. 
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APPENDIX L 

Correspondence Between Instructional Emphasis 
and Changes In Writing Outcome # 

The bottom graph on each page represents the percentage 
of time the teacher spent on,ceach of seven skills, as 
reported In the teacher's log of writing activities. 
The top graph on each page represents the percentage 
Inorrease In control of those seven skills by students 
In the class from the Pall to the Spring of the school 
yearTS^Change In control was computed by the following 
formula: 

Fall errors - Spring Errors 
Change In Conttol = X 100 

Pall errors 

If students made fewer errors In the Spring than the 
Pall, the percentage Is positive (representing Increased 
control). If students made more errors In the Spring 
than the Pall, the percentage Is negative (representing 
decreased control) . 
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